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Into Battle 


ROM Moscow Mr Wendell Willkie has called for 
public pressure to hurry on Anglo-American action 
against Germany. Russia, he has seen, is badly wounded 
a well as still bravely upright. From Ottawa, Mr 
Attlee has re-stated the pledge given by Britain and 
United States to act with all possible speed, and rebuked 
iny suggestion that preparations are being drawn out too 
long. Although he was in Moscow as President Roose- 
velt’s messenger Mr Willkie speaks with no inside 
information of the plans laid or of the military possibili- 
tes. He makes no claim, outright or implied, 
that an immediate offensive is being held up by timid 
commanders or reluctant politicians. He speaks as a lay- 
man, with a layman’s view of the strategic scene—and 
with one added advantage: he has seen the struggle and 
the suffering of the Russian people. 

In outline, the picture is plain enough. German 
Europe, the base, arsenal and reservoir of Hitler’s 
power, is a vast triangle. On one side, from Murmansk 
to the Caucasus, there is titanic fighting. From Mur- 
mansk to the Pyrenees, there is bombing and raiding. 
Along the Mediterranean line, from Gibraltar to the 
Middle East, the enemy is astride the border, with price- 
less footholds in Africa. The problem is to break into 
embattled Europe; and three keys to solve it can be 
discerned. There is the mighty plan to throw a vast 


Allied Wehrmacht against the Western front; there is 
the cumulative programme of bombing from British 
airfields, which has already reached ‘new heights of 
damage and disruption; and there are the measures 
needed to hold the Middle East, to clear North Africa 
and to throw the enemy back across the Mediterranean 
into his blockaded fortress. The projects are interrelated, 
strategically and economically. All plans draw their 
supplies from a common stock of manpower, materials and 
shipping. They cannot all three be brought to a peak 
simultaneously. To protect the Middle East has engaged 
a host of men, ships, and equipment. Vast convoys to 
Russia themselves compete with convoys to a Western 
Front. But they are complementary as well as competi- 
tive. Air bombardment is the prelude to attack and 
occupation. To open the Mediterranean would add speed 
immensely to operations elsewhere. The task is to fashion 
these keys in unison and in order, and to time their use, 
so as to force the fortress of Nazi power before the 
German armies and air fleets can be freed from the 
eastern grapple to fight back in strength. 

There have been delays, setbacks and disappointments 
in this process of world preparation. As General Wavell 
told pressmen a few days ago, shipping losses have been 
serious enough to “ hamper strategy and delay victory.” 
The distances over which materials, men and supplies 
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must be moved to their stations along the three sides of 
the European triangle are very great. Allied and Axis 
statesmen alike are agreed that shipping is the crux. 
Ribbentrop has tried to hearten his tired compatriots by 
dubbing the problem insoluble. Mr Eden and Mr Noel- 
Baker have pointed to the great significance of the latest 
convoy to Northern Russia, which carried to its destina- 
tion the largest total of munitions ever carried in a single 
voyage—described, rather over-enthusiastically perhaps, 
as capable of tipping the scales on the Eastern front. 
The air protection of convoys is now “ priority Number 
One.” The war will be won by convoys. 

But the problem of deployment is only the first of the 
difficulties of the United Nations. The problem of con- 
centration is no less important—and hard. The aim 1s 
to marshal the maximum striking force at each of the 
chosen places of attack. Unhappily, the offensive pro- 
gramme has been time and again upset by the distrac- 
tions and diversions which the enemy has been able to 
contrive, because of the initiative which the Axis 
aggressors were able to seize at the outset and then to 
hold. Norway, Greece, Crete, Pearl Harbour, the Pacific 
islands, Singapore, the Indies and Burma—the tale of 
dispersed forces and defeats is familiar. The biggest 
distractions are still taking their toll—in the Far East 
and in Egypt. General Wavell himself, while recognis- 
ing that the first aim must be to defeat Hitler, empha- 
sises the need to reconquer Burma, to aid China and to 
strike at the Japanese heart. He has underlined, too, the 
importance of the Mediterranean front, where Rommel’s 
advance into Egypt was a grave reverse; the narrow sea 
is ringed with German air bases, and Allied sea power 
is seriously restrained by the brevity of its land flank; 
Rommel still stands much too close to the Nile. Both 
the Pacific and the Mediterranean have taken away 
from the other fronts great quantities of aircraft of all 
kinds, of fighting and transport ships and of military 
equipment. At a time when the mounting weight of 
the bombing offensive against Germany is a major factor 
in gaining the upper hand, only one-tenth of the Allies’ 
operational aircraft is estimated, by some unofficial 
pundits, to be available to further it. 

All this has meant that the Allied time-table has been 
continuously subjected to revisions—inevitably, but 
always in the wrong direction, lengthening the road to 
be travelled. Briefly, the goal of Allied planning is to 
bring the decisive output of American factories and 
the decisive weight of American manpower into action 
at the crucial points, in concentrated strength. It is a 
tribute to President Roosevelt and his advisers that a 
beginning was made as early as 1940, with training as 
well as with the production of supplies, at a time when 
the United States was still aloof, and when Britain’s plight 
seemed almost desperate. The majestic programme then 
roughed out will bring ten million trained and equipped 
Americans ,into the account by the end of 1943. The 
question is whether the time-table can now be revised 
again—in the right direction, towards shortening the war. 

“Next summer [Mr Willkie has proclaimed] it may 
be too late.” His eyes, when he spoke, were fixed on 
the state of Russia, not on Allied problems. Those 
problems,. of deployment and concentration, of supply, 
transport, manpower and training, are no less real 
because the urgency of Russia’s needs is recognised. Nor, 
admittedly, does the quick and effective aid which Russia 
needs, and has earned numberless times over, alter in 
the least the difficulties of Allied action. Neither Mr 
Willkie nor Stalin nor M. Maisky nor any other states- 
man or journalist, Allied or Russian, who states the need 
to act before Russia is too weakened to break the eastern 
fortresses of German Europe, denies the problems that 
the Allies have to solve. The timing of the world’s resis- 
tance to aggression was badly awry from the outset. 
China fought alone for years, while British and American 
supplies nourished Japan’s war industries. In 1938, 
Munich was made by Britain and France, not by Russia. 
A year later, when Britain and France took their stand, 
Russia did not; there was only one front then. The 
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United States was a perennial spectator. All through 
the story, whether it was avoidable or not, the defender 
nations failed to synchronise their efforts or pool their 
strength. In 1941, first when Mr Churchill haileg the 
Russian alliance as soon as the German invasion be 
and then when the United States became a fully-fledged 
fighting ally, a new chapter started. Now, in 1942, the prac. 
tical test has arrived. The will to act together is unmistak. 
able; the trial is whether, after the long lags of 
unconcerted policy in the past, truly synchronised effort 
at the most opportune moment, which is soon, is prac. 
tically possible. 


Russia’s Hardships 


The Russian people say that it must be possible. Mr 
Willkie has sketched the reasons: a third of the popu- 
lation of the Soviets is under German rule; Russian 
losses in battle are 10,000 a day; the food position in 
Russia is grim; there is a shortage of fuel, clothing and 
medical supplies. The Russian people are dedicated to 
victory or death; so must their Allies be. It is not 
simply a question of saving Russia, but of winning the 
war. Ribbentrop and General Wavell are agreed upon 
the present German aim: to paralyse Russia before the 
western or southern doors of German Europe can be 
burst open and then to hold off the other Allies. Rib- 
bentrop, whose speech to commemorate the second anni- 
versary of the tri-partite Axis pact was markedly defensive 
in character and obviously intended to reassure German 
disappointment, was very specific: the battle of Stalin- 
grad will be the decisive battle of the war; attempts to 
create a Second Front will come too late; all Europe, 
including European Russia, will be at the disposal of 
Germany, for supplies and food; the war may be long, 
but it will not be lost. Hitler struck the same note in his 
speech in Berlin on Wednesday. The strategy he described 
was a plan to put Russia out of business and, by military 


strength and economic organisation, to make German | 


Europe self-contained and impregnable. He did not 
prophesy the defeat of the Allies ; instead, he mocked at 
their lack of success in offensive operations and forecast 
the certain failure of any fresh attacks they might make 
on the European continent. This is a far cry from the 
ambitions of 1939 and 1940. It mirrors the failures and 
frustrations which Germany, too, has suffered, and reveals 
the chance there is to strike at the disillusioned and 
weary Reich, if the blow can be struck in time. Hitler’s 
references to “ reactionaries who grumble ” and saboteurs, 
to “crimes against the community” and assaults 
upon working women in the streets at night, did not 
suggest that the German people have gained much joy 
through Nazi strength ; and Goebbels at the same Berlin 
meeting found it necessary to deny that a “ palace revolu- 
tion” was going on among the Nazi leaders. But the 
claim to have made the new German Empire safe from 
attack shows no less clearly the Nazi hope of survival, 
if the blow has to be delayed too long ; and Germany’ 
weaknesses, no less than Russia’s, are an argument for 
the promptest deeds by Britain and the United States. 
Four and a-half months ago, The Economist echoed 4 
warning. Russian war potential, it was hazarded in an 
article on May 16th, was nearing its peak; despite the 
miracles of effort, endurance, ingenuity and improvisa- 
tion which the Russians were performing—and are still 
performing—the pace must slacken, it was argued, if the 
campaign was allowed to drag on and on, because of 
material losses and physical and psychical fatigue. The 
warning has not been falsified; the facts set out on 
page 420 tell the same significant story as the speeches 
of Mr Willkie and the despatches of Moscow correspon- 
dents. The total coal output of the Soviets is now perhaps 
no more than a quarter of the production of Greater 
Germany. Weariness and exhaustion, due to difficult food 
conditions, heavy over-work and the incredible strain 
under which the Russian people are fighting their lone 
battle, must make their mark upon output and efficiency. 
Russia will not now be beaten. But time is not on 
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Russia’s side, and with Russia cut off and enfeebled, the 
Allied road to victory would be long indeed. 

These are not matters for political debate or recrimi- 
nations. They are questions of hard fact. Whatever the 
course taken, there is no need or use for any tension of 
opinion to develop between the Russians and their Allies ; 
the American press is already speaking with alarm 
about a “rift.” Recriminations will only convert the 
psychological strains of total war into a crisis of confidence. 
It is fatuous for British propaganda in Moscow to give a 


‘picture of Britain at war which by its refinement and 


unreality, merely mocks the miracle of Russian resis- 
tance ; it would perhaps be wise, too, for Russian propa- 
ganda to do more to dispel the impatience and suspicion 
which inevitably arise among the labouring and suffering 
Russian masses. But important as they are, these are 
matters of words and pictures, the small change of alli- 
ance. Deeds are the test. The real task is for the Allied 
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leaders and commanders to search through their schemes 
anew to find every possible way and means of bringing 
the problems of deployment and concentration in attack 
to an even earlier solution than scheduled. “Too much 
and too late,” would be a sad epitaph for the greatest war 
effort in history. The Russians have stated their hope and 
and belief: 
the time is not far off [the chief of the Communist Party 
propaganda department has proclaimed] when our Allies 
also will send their armies into action and fight the 
common enemy. 
The raid on Dieppe and its successors are curtain 
raisers which will only have their full effect in winning 
the war if the main drama itself can be begun before the 
scenery changes. Speaking of the past, Mr Eden said last 
weekend that “ We have cause to regret just because we 
had not enough faith”; it must not be possible for history 
to say this of the present, too. 


Full Employment: The Aim 


§ it possible to ensure Full Employment for all those 
who are willing to work? Of course it is. The war 
has provided an additional and most emphatic proof that 
it is technically possible to set the whole able-bodied 
adult population to work. But it is doubtful whether any 
additional proof was needed. It has always been clear 
that work of some kind can be provided for all who want 
work, if its provision is given a sufficient primacy over the 
other objects of state policy. The catch, of course, is in 
the proviso. It has always been known that Full Employ- 
ment could be had at a price. What has once more been 
proved in the last three years is that it can always be 
had at the price of war. But can it be had cheaper? In 
particular, is it possible to secure Full Employment at a 
price that a peaceful democracy can pay—that is, without 
war or dictatorship? There can hardly be a more impor- 
tant question or one which the prophet, if he is an honest 
man, will answer with more hesitation. Yet the whole 
prospect of the next few decades turns on the answer. 
For if one thing has been made abundantly clear, it is that 
the mass of people in every country rate Full Employ- 
ment, and the individual security it brings, higher than 
almost any other political object. If liberal democracy is 
not compatible with Full Employment, then it is liberal 
democracy thatwill go; and plans for the future will 
have to be laid on the assumption that the principles 
of Fascism (or conceivably of authoritarian Communism) 
will win the peace, whoever wins the war. Clearly it is 
a question that deserves the closest examination. 
What, in a peace-time context, is. Full Employment? 


Full Employment does not mean the total disappearance 
of the .unemployed. As usually understood, it is quite 
compatible with the continuance of “normal minimum 
unemployment ”"—that is, the stage army of men and 
women who are changing their jobs and drawing benefit 
for a week or two in the interval. Indeed, it is impera- 
tive for the elasticity of the national economy that there 
should be a substantial degree of mobility of labour, and 
not every change of job can be expected to be accom- 
plished between night and morning. Full Employment 
ts also compatible with a certain degree of seasonal 
employment. This is not to say that seasonal unem- 
ployment is not an evil which should be eradicated if at 
all possible—but its causes are different from those of 
mass unemployment, and the cure must also be devised 
on special lines. There is another kind of special unem- 
ployment which cannot be excluded so easily. This is 
the so-called “structural unemployment,” the unem- 
ployment that creates Depressed Areas. To put this on 
one side and to say that there can be Full Employment 
and Depressed Areas at the same time is to invite ridi- 
cule; yet its origins are special. Britain might have been 
wildly prosperous in the 1920’s—and there would still 
have been unemployment in the cotton towns of Lan- 
cashire and in the mining valleys of South Wales. But 
there would have been less unemployment, and all but 
the old and the immobile could have found work else- 
where. It would be a fatal mistake to try to argue away 
the aspect of unemployment that has bitten deepest into 
the national memory; perhaps the best working definition 
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of Full Employment is to say that it will have been 
attained when (a) the register of unemployed does not 
exceed about half a million, and when (b) any pockets of 
continuing unemployment that may arise in particular 
areas or industries are quickly drained away. If such a state 
would not represent perfection, it would at least be a 
great improvement on the 1920’s and 1930’s and—what 
is all-important—a solid »enough basis to enable the 
democratic community to turn its attention to other 
matters, such as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
In essence, the problem of Full Employment is the 
problem of the trade cycle. 

Within the last few years there has been a notable con- 
fluence of opinion on the causes of cyclical depressions 
of trade. The old joke about the inability of economists 
to agree may, or may not, have been justified in the past. 
It is certainly untrue to-day. Virtually every serious 
economist, in every country, is agreed on the main out- 
lines of the diagnosis, and there is even a substantial 
measure of agreement as to the cure.* A depression 
occurs when the community spends less money than is 
needed to buy the whole of the output of which it is 
capable. There is no permanent and inescapable ten- 
dency for the community to behave in this way 
(which is the mistaken assumption that the cranks make). 
The present is plainly a period when the community is 
manifestly trying to spend more than is required to 
purchase the whole of the output of which it is capable. 
There are very few commodities to-day for which there 
is not an urgent, clamant market ; and there have been 
similar periods of all-but-universal seller’s markets in 
time of peace as well as in war. But from time to time 
communities do get into depressions; they do spend less 
than is required to buy their output. When that happens, 
it is because, in the jargon that is now familiar, Savings 





*A book which is at once a striking illustration of the 
degree of international agreement and an able exposition of 
the thesis is Professor Alvin Hansen’s “Fiscal Policy and 
Business Cycles” (Allen and Unwin). Professor Hansen writes 
in an American context, and he lays undue emphasis on one 
aspect of the matter—namely, the invigorating effects of a 
Budget deficit. This leads him to misunderstand recent British 
economic history. But, on the main essentials of policy, his 
book shows how completely, within the past twelve years, the 
drift of American, as of British, thought has been diverted into 
new channels. 
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are in excess of Investment. The community is trying 
to save in money without saving in real terms ; it is try- 
ing to enrich itself by amassing claims on itself rather 
than by accumulating physical property of lasting value. 

This diagnosis, to repeat, is now very generally accepted, 
What is the cure ? Broadly speaking, if the community js 
under-spending, any increase in spending would improve 
matters. At the bottom of a depression, the state can 
reduce unemployment by giving consumers more money 
to spend, either by a direct subsidy, or by putting a few 
million young men into uniform and giving them Arm 
pay. This line of attack is perfectly feasible. Indeed, in 
so far as there is reason to believe that a modern com- 
munity has an inherent tendency to Save more than it 
can Invest, the encouragement of consumption at the 
expense of saving is a sound long-term policy. But if the 
depression arises because of a deficiency of Investment 
(that is, broadly speaking, of capital construction), the 
direct way of meeting it would be to increase Invest- 
ment. There are four solid reasons why a policy of 
increasing Investment is preferable, at least in the short 
run, to one of subsidising consumption (i.e., of reducing 
Saving). First, an Investment policy can, within limits, 
be turned on and off in accordance with changing cir- 
cumstances ; a subsidy to consumption, or any other 
direct grant to the people, once given, would be very 
hard to withdraw. Secondly, a given amount of money 
spent on increasing Investment is likely to have a larger 
ultimate effect (in technical language, the multiplier is 
larger). Thirdly, if there are to be subsidies for consump- 
tion, only the state can provide them ; but it can induce 
others, as well as itself, to expand Investment. And 
fourthly, an increase in Investment is more “ natural,” 
in that it responds to the individual acts of choice that 
led to the Saving ; it is therefore likely to be more stable. 

The first pillar of a Full Employment policy must, 
therefore, be an Investment policy. Mass unemployment 
can be prevented if the community’s annual Investment 
can be made both large enough to embody the total of 
Savings, and regular from year to year. That this is not 
merely the recrudescence of the old “ public works” 
doctrine will be made clear in a second article, which 
will analyse the means of achieving the aim of Full 
Employment ; a third article will attempt to work out 
the cost. 


South Sea Islanders 


EARL HARBOUR, Midway, Guam, New Guinea, 

Papua, the Solomon Islands—all these names have been 
forced on the attention of the public by the course of 
the Pacific war. But of the places themselves, and particu- 
larly of their inhabitants, very little has been heard, and 
the public may be forgiven if it continues to draw its 
impressions of them from Hollywood. and Dorothy 
Lamour. 

The literature on the South Seas is certainly rich 
enough. In a book that has just been published*, the 
author, Dr F. M. Keesing—professor of anthropology at 
the University of Hawaii—gives a bibliography listing 
nearly 400 publications, and even this is described as “a 
selected bibliography ” covering for the most part works 
of the last two or three decades alone. Dr Keesing him- 
self has sifted the enormous mass of information avail- 
able, and, with the help of his own first-hand study of 
the islands, which extends over twenty years, he has 
picked out the main trends in the life of their inhabitants 
and embodied them in a book, readable and informative, 
which might well serve as a model for all social surveys 


of the kind. 





* The South Seas in the Modern World. By Dr F. M. 
Keesing. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 391 pages. 16s. net. 


His book was completed after the fall of France, and 
after the New Hebrides became the first French colonial 
area to declare allegiance to the cause of Free France, but 
before the islands themselves became battle areas. 
Nevertheless, some idea of the effects of the war on the 
islanders can be obtained from the picture Dr Keesing 
builds up. He shows a people who have worked their 
way through the initial stage of break-down and dis- 
organisation, caused by sudden, unsolicited contact with 
an alien culture, and who have for the most part passed 
through a second stage of reorganisation and restabilisa- 
tion, in which elements of the new and old were success- 
fully blended in a modus vivendi, into a third stage 
marked by more disintegration, restlessness and the test- 
ing of accepted standards. From here, some individuals, 
almost exclusively Hawaiians and Maoris, have been able 
to reach a fourth stage in which they have successfully 
adjusted themselves to modern civilisation—though here 
again the Hawaiians, who are on the way to becoming 
assimilated into the western culture, may be contrasted 
with the Maoris, who have in recent decades stressed 
their Maori identity, fostering worth-while Maori customs 
and traditional arts and crafts. Against both these peoples 
may be set the inhabitants of the Gilbert Islands, of 
whom H. E. Maude, quoted by Dr Keesing, says: 
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The main stream [of Western civilisation] has passed 
them by. . .. The attitude of the Gilbertese towards the 
outside world is a sensible one ; he recognises the exist- 
ence of foreigners and the fact that they differ from him 
in many respects, but he stoutly maintains his own group 
to be the best place for the Gilbertese. . . . He. evinces 
little if any curiosity in the customs and goings-on of the 
outside world, which he will never see... . 


But between these two extremes, the progressive 
Hawaiians and Maoris, who take an active part in the 
affairs of their homelands, and the contented buf limited 
Gilbertese, lie the great majority of the iftanders who 
are in the third stage of restlessness and questioning. 
Dr Keesing’s book shows how economic factors have con- 
tributed to this new disintegration and influenced its 
course. From being self-sufficient subsistent farmers, 
perhaps carrying on minor barter and ritual exchanges 
of goods with their neighbours, the islanders became 
exposed to the vagaries of world markets. In most of 
the islands, coconut products account for by far the 
greater part of agricultural exports, and the London 
price of South Sea copra, which was £39 I4s. a ton in 
1920, fell to £8 in 1934, rose to £22 12s. 6d. in 1937, 
and fell again to {9 §s. at the outbreak of war. The years 
of the depression, says Dr Keesing, 

witnessed a great setback to native participation in the 
modern economy. To their astonishment and incon- 
venience, native groups were pushed back more or less 
upon their older subsistence economy. With markets 
unable to absorb the customary shipments of island 
products, the merchants perforce had to refuse to buy 
these in the usual quantities... . : Again, wage-earning 
jobs in government or private service were cut to the 
bone. 

It would, however, be impracticable, even if it were 
desirable, to allow the islanders to revert to a primary 
peasant state, because the population is increasing too 
rapidly. After the severe decline which marked the early 
stages of contact with the foreigner, the population trend 
now shows a fairly sharp rise. In 1938, the crude birth- 
rate per thousand was 40.8 in American Samoa, 40.4 in 
Tonga, and 37.6 in Fiji, compared with 14.7 in England 
and Wales in 1933-37, though the infant mortality rate 
is, of course, far higher than in western countries. This 
decline and reversal means that the native population of 
the South Seas is a ycung one. Between 40 and so per 
cent of the population of Guam, American Samoa and 
of the Maoris, and over a third of the Fijians, are under 
1§ years old, and over 25 per cent of the same peoples are 
between 15 and 30. 

These population trends, which are probably general 
throughout the islands, have two consequences. The first 
is a danger of over-population in some islands. Others 
are still sparsely populated ; Dutch New Guinea, for 
instance, has a native population whose density is only 
1.9 per square mile. But in Nauru it is as high ‘as 198.1, 
and in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands it is 173.2. If the 
islanders are allowed to drift back into a subsistence 
economy, some of them may sooner or later be faced with 
starvation. 

The second consequence is less obvious than the threat 
of over-population, but in the long run it may be equally 
dangerous. _ The young people who are predominant in 
the population are the ones, particularly the young men, 
who have suffered most from the economic depression. 
They have grown up in what for them seemed an age of 
promise, in an age when the wireless and the aeroplane 
were breaking down the islands’ isolation from the outside 
world and from each other; they have sometimes made 
a grand tour of neighbouring islands; they have been 
attracted to the towns, have rubbed shoulders with the 
white man, and shown off to the tourists, and have seen 
what money can buy. The depression destroyed their 
hopes, and it left them with the choice between going 
home to a life they had come in some respects to despise 
—a Samoan leader said to Dr Kees'ng of the young men 
of the villages, “ Their bodies are there, but their minds 
are away "—or ekeing out a precarious existence in the 
towns and ports. 
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It is small wonder, therefore, that there is discontent 
and restlessness. Nowhere is this so serious as, say, in the 
West Indies, but it manifests itself in more than one way— 
in the rise of cults and sects, and in a lack of respect for 
native leaders and for the white man. It has not yet led to 
widespread nationalism, and, except in Samoa, there has 
been no strong movement for political autonomy, but care 
must be taker if a pseudo-nationalism is not to arise 
from discontent. On the other hand, every encouragement 
should be given to the healthy trend towards political 
consolidation. In the ’30s, for instance, Dr Keesing 
found educated Maoris saying “we Polynesians,” and 
members of the Fiji archipelago count themselves Fijians 
rather than natives of Bau, Singatoka and so on. 

The problems of the South Sea Islands are not peculiar 
to themselves; in greater or less degree, they are found in 
most other colonial areas. Nor is Dr Keesing pessimistic 
about their future. Unlike some anthropologists, he does 
not want the islanders to be preserved in their own indi- 
genous culture away from the influence of the white man, 
or, for that matter, from the Asiatic influence as well. He 
sees that contact is inevitable and that the problem is not 
how to lessen it but how to make it beneficial to the natives. 
With this in mind, he examines the current theories of 
colonial government and other aspects of alien domina- 
tion—economic development, land policy, missions, 
health services and education. It is significant that he 
does not concern himself with deciding which of the 
foreign powers in the South Seas is the best governor. 
He sees much to praisé and blame in the rule of each, 
and though he recognises the cumbrousness of the con- 
dominium in the New Hebrides and the drawbacks of 
the mandate system, he looks for international co- 
operation, seen at its best in the work of the Central 
Medical School in Fiji, to find the right solution. 

It is true that this reads like a counsel of perfection at 
a time when the powers concerned are fighting for the 
possession of the islands. The white man’s prestige. 
which, Dr Keesing found, suffered enough in the pre- 
war era, in the days of depression, must have dwindled 
almost to nothing when the islanders found that alien 
domination could not give them peace any more than 
economic security. On the other hand, it is because of this 
that international co-operation will be even more neces- 
sarv after the war, since it will be beyond one country’s 
power to restore confidence and regain the natives’ trust. 
But. whatever form the government of the islands takes, 
Dr Keesing makes one stipulation. The islanders must 
not be forced to accept alien customs, alien economics, 
alien standards against their will. Planning must not be 
imposed upon them. Government must guide and direct, 
with the increasing help of the islanders ; but they them- 
selves must be allowed to choose, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, what in the new culture they will accept 
and what they will reject, and to make their own adjust- 
ments and adaptations accordingly. 
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NOTES OF 


Tactics versus Strategy 


As October begins, the fortunes of the battle for 
Stalingrad are still in the balance. The Germans have made 
some progress in the northern part of the city. Otherwise 
the position has remained unchanged. The Russians con- 
tinue to display a remarkable originality and inventiveness 
in tactics, of which the use of the Volga as a base for their 
artillery—gun emplacements on rafts and river craft have 
been mentioned in reports—is the most striking instance. 
The Germans boast of having outgeneralled the Russians ; 
but they cannot claim to have “ out-lieutenanted ” or “ out- 
colonelled ” them. The German General Dietmar has had 
to pay yet another of his reluctant but unreserved broad- 
cast tributes to Stalingrad’s defenders. What he said 
emounts actually to an admission that the tactical master- 
ship of the Russians may have deprived the Germans of 
the fruits of their strategical initiative. The balance of the 
summer campaign, which is now probably being struck 
at the Fiihrer’s headquarters, has gone awry. Even if the 
Germans succeed in capturing Stalingrad within the short 
space of the remaining campaigning season, their forces 
may still find themselves shut in “the dangerous bag” (as 
General Wavell has called it) between the Caucasus and the 
north. The latest Soviet thrust from the Volga towards the 
Don gives von Bock, or his successor, von List, an un- 
pleasant foretaste of the difficult position in which the 
German salient may find itself when ‘winter sets in. Unless 
the Germans can secure a swift and extensive widening of 
the wedge, they may have to withdraw from Stalingrad 
as they had xo retreat from captured Rostov last year. This 
explains their recently increased pressure in the northern 
Caucasus ; but the fighting on the Terek river, too, has 
so far been inconclusive. The realisation of the gravity 
of the German position has been apparent in General 
Dietmar’s broadcasts. For the first time in this war, a 
German military spokesman has had to complain that 
some of the advantages, to which the Germans have com- 
fortably accustomed themselves in the course of this war, 
have now fallen to their enemies. The Russians, said the 
General, enjoy the advantage of operating on the inner 
lines ; their communications are better than the Germans’, 
and they are more able to concentrate at single points. 
Dietmar may have overstated his qualms for pedagogical or 
propaganda reasons. But the basic facts remain, and 
Dietmar’s statements have found their counterpart in a 
more confident note in recent Russian home propaganda. 
Indeed, if it were not for terrible hardships and internal 
economic strains, the Russians might look forward with 
appreciably more hope to their second war winter. 


America and India 


There is a deal of force in the argument that opinion 
in the United States is being allowed to veer unreasonably 
against British policy in India for lack of sound and accu- 
rate information about the British case. On the other hand, 
a great deal too much is being made of it. The present 
position is that partly because of clever, large-scale propa- 
ganda in the United States on behalf of Congress, American 
opinion is disposed to become increasingly critical because 
no progress has been made on the British side towards 
securing a settlement of political differences in India. For a 
time, when Sir Stafford Cripps made his offer to the Indian 
parties, it did seem that American opinion was seeing the 
Indian problem and its obdurate difficulties in their true 
light for the first time. The United States seemed to 
realise then that a settlement was being held up simply 
—apart from the long legacy of distrust and misunder- 
standing between Britons and Indians, for which both were 
to blame—by the inability of the Indian parties to agree 
among themselves. Since then, there has been a reaction ; 
and the demand that much more should have been done by 
the British authorities to keep the true perspective fresh in 
American minds is obviously very justified ; the United 
States, like China, has an interest and a part to play. But 
this is not the whole story. After all, American editors, 
American journalists, American travellers, and, indeed, 
every intelligent American can find the true facts as readily 
available as his counterpart in this country. The truth is that 
the people of the United States, for obvious historical 
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reasons, are constitutionally inclined to regard ali matters 
appertaining to the British Empire, and, in particular, to 
India, with the deepest suspicion ; that is to say, largely 
because of this unfortunate tradition and because of subtle 
Congress, propaganda—which is no new thing, but began 
many years ago—there is a large section of American opinion 
which does not really want to see the British side of the case. 
By all means, let more facts be given—and especially more 
facts about the planned sabotage and brutal atrocities which 
have accompanied the recent disturbances, sabotage and 
atrocities which have been witnessed by American journalists 
in person. But there is no reason at all for this country 
constantly to be apologising to the United States for its 
Imperial policy. There is a danger at the present time that an 
inferiority complex is being developed on behalf of Britain 
in the effort to carry out a one-sided publicity policy which, 
as in this instance, takes it for granted that the Americans 
are mistaken about British policy because of some British 
fault of exposition, whereas in fact the fault lies at least 
as much on the American side, where an unduly cynical 
attitude towards the British Empire is generations old. 


* * * 


Money at War 


The full figures for revenue and expenditure in the 
six months ended September 30th are on page 433. 
It is a remarkable fact that total revenue, exclusive 
of money raised by the creation of debt, was almost 
exactly the same, just over £1,200 millions, in the six 
months which ended on Wednesday, as in the first thirty- 
six months of the last war. The figures are not, of 
course, entirely comparable. Total revenue in the period 
from April Ist to September 30th this year includes 
nearly £155 millions as a contribution from Canada 
and over £50 millions from revenue required to meet expen- 
diture on the Post Office. Nevertheless, the order of 
comparison remains as indicated—three years of World 
War I, in terms of taxes, in half-a-year of World War II. 
Compared with the period from April 1st to September 3oth 
last year, the yield of direct taxation has increased by over 
44 per cent and of indirect taxation by nearly 31 per cent. 
It is true that, in this total war, expenditure is also very 
much higher than in 1914-18. Estimated ordinary 
expenditure for the whole of the current financial 
year, £5,286 millions, is larger by about a tenth 
than total expenditure in the first three years, by the 
calendar, of the last war; and the fact that virtually 
half (£2,594 millions) of the estimated ordinary expenditure 
for 1942-43 has already been spent in the first six months 
suggests that the final total may be still greater. But, pro- 
portionately, revenue holds pride of place in the com- 
parison. In the current year, revenue from all sources will 
almost certainly cover §0 per cent of expenditure, as esti- 
mated—a notable achievement, especially in comparison 
with 1914-18 when the proportion was, perhaps, a third. 
It is the weight of wartime taxes, and their wide embrace, 
which, together with comprehensive and flexible rationing 
and price control, have limited the advance of inflation. 
Nevertheless, the advance is perceptible. It is evident in 
the buoyancy of indirect taxation—the unexpectedly high 
yield of the tobacco duties, which shows that, despite higher 
prices, consumption is still climbing to new levels, is 4 
significant instance. Probably it has a share, too, in the 
present activity on the stock markets—and in all monetary 
transactions which deal with goods and services which are 
still unrationed. So far, the dam has held, on the whole; 
but the complacency shown this week by both Sir Kingsley 
Wood and Lord Simon about the future progress of inflation 
is unjustified. At the most, not much more than half of the 
part of the year’s expenditure not met from revenue will 
be covered by genuine savings; as Lord Simon _ has 
admitted, although wage rates have risen during the war 
by less than a third, earnings have risen by nearly half, and 
large claims for a general increase in wages are pending. 
The Government’s desire to avoid replacing collective 
bargaining by the estate dictation of wages—and other 
incomes—is understandable, but unhelpful. It is surely the 
duty of the trade unions themselves, if their wage powers 
are to be sacrosanct, to come to the aid of their country— 
and their members—by combining with the Government 
in the formulation of a real wages policy. 
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The Octennial Act 


Only nine Members voted against the second reading 
of Wednesday’s Bill to give the present House of Commons, 
which blundered into existence in 1935, an eighth year of 
life. The overwhelming opinion was that in war conditions, 
with electors away, registers obsolete and air raids still 
frequent, an election was not possible. But Parliament is, 
quite rightly, not proud of itself. Most speakers regarded the 
atest prolongation as at best a necessary evil. The argument 
of solidarity in wartime was also used, Ministerially, against 
an election. This argument is only sound in a sense which 
its users did not intend. The present coalition and truce 
mean that, in by-elections, seats are filled, for the most 
part, by caucus choices who are indistinguishable from the 
tired and superannuated Members who have been loitering 
at Westminster for so long. As the Prime Minister’s son 
said in the debate on Wednesday, there is a black market 
in Tory seats—with the gloomiest results. A coupon 
dection or a staggered general election, such as Sir Richard 
Acland wants, would in truce conditions do little more than 
carry on this melancholy story—though Sir Richard would 
have hope for some of his Common Wealthers, who know 
no truce. The position is that the Commons will not be 
worthy of the country until there can be an election—and 
a clean-out. And, even with an election, there will be no 
clean-out if it is merely contested by the mediocre puppets 
whom the rival party machines, both alike. prefer. A 
coupon election, filled with single-party cries of solidarity 
from the coalitioners, would do little more than go through 
the motions and, perhaps, weed out the more conspicuously 
senile and deficient. It would do little or nothing towards 
what should be the first and most important aim in recon- 
struction—the choice of a really able, really vigorous and 
really representative Parliament to carry reconstruction 
through. What is wanted is, first, a sound and constructive 
political Opposition to make the points at issue plain, war 
or no war; and, secondly, some method of securing that 
abler men and women are brought forward as candidates 
when the time comes for an election. Better candidates 
mean better Members. 


* * * 


Reno Politics 


The new political movement, Common Wealth, was 
formed a short time ago by the merging of the 1941 
Committee with Sir Richard Acland’s movement, Forward 
March. A divorce has now been announced; Mr J. B. 
Priestley, Mr Vernon Bartlett, and Mr Raymond Gauntlett, 
of the 1941 Committee, have resigned. The parting was 
friendly ; the 1941 Committee members have not the time, 
it seems, to devote to the laborious process of political 
organisation. There are some signs, however, that the 
episode may be an interesting example of the current diffi- 
culties inherent in the task of attempting to create an 
effective political movement outside of the area dominated 
by the established party machines. Broadly, there are two 
views among the independents who attempt this task. One 
school of thought, which is represented in this instance 
by Sir Richard Acland, believes—in terms of democracy, 
probably rightly—that the only way is to organise a mass 
movement which will compete in scale, organisation and 
creed with the parties themselves. The other school, which 
is perhaps less persevering and too preoccupied by other 
things, believes in infiltration, Its basic plea is the doctrine 
of the élite, the view that holds that the quick way to 
achieve results in policy is to collect and convert a cadre 
of experts. This élite—occupying, because of the expertise 
of its members, key positions in politics, administration 
and business life—will then be able to influence policy 
much more promptly and directly than can possibly be 
the case if influence has to be waited for until success is 
won at the polls. This is said to be, at bottom, one of 
the issues upon which the short-lived Priestley-Acland mar- 
tiage has broken down ; and it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that both parties, in their own ways, are right— 
with Sir Richard Acland considerably more right than Mr 
Priestley. Mr Priestley is almost certainly right in believing 
that Sir Richard Acland’s methods will take a very long 
time to bring results ; Sir Richard Acland’s optimistic faith 
in an early landslide in his favour appears quite unrealistic, 
in view of the machine-ridden character of party politics 
In its present state. On the other hand, Sir Richard Acland 
is still more right, as a democrat and a believer in the 
Parliamentary method, in believing that his methods, pro- 
tracted though they may necessarily have to be, are the 
only proper ones, certainly more proper than the infiltra- 
tion tactics of the 1941 Committee—that is, if infiltration 
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means, as it runs the risk of meaning, the capture of key 
positions in the state and the fighting out of fundamental 
social and political controversies by a few people working 
in secret, away from the sharp light of public opinion and 
open discussion. It is pretty certain that Mr Priestley and 
his friends do not themselves intend to sponsor the seizure 
of power by their small élite by means of some sort of 
coup d’état; but the fact cannot be ignored that this un- 
happy and undemocratic development appears to be the 
logical conclusion of any short-cut argument which assumes, 
first, that there is a small élite of experis fitted to rule, and, 
secondly, that the right programme is to put this minority 
into de facto control of policy as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Coal Wanted 


This week’s debate on coal in the House of Commons 
took place too late for adequate comment. The report of 
Major Lloyd George, back from a tour of the coalfields, 
can hardly have cheered the House. There appears to have 
been no improvement this year, either in the weekly out- 
put per head or in total output. In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, Major Lloyd 
George revealed that absenteeism has lately shown an in- 
crease. A comparison of the five weeks which ended on 
September 12th with the five weeks preceding the report 
of the Greene Board of Investigation shows that the per- 
centage of absenteeism rose from 13.18 per cent to 13.93 
per cent among face workers, from 10.25 per cent to 
10.85 per cent among other underground workers, and 
from §.99 per cent to 6.60 per cent among surface workers. 
Unfortunately, the Minister did not distinguish between 
absence due to. sickness, accidents and _ avoidable 
absence. A letter from the secretary of the Kent Coal 
Owners’ Association to the Times on September 3oth 
claims that, in the Kent coalfield, the rate of absenteeism 
~—-excluding time lost through sickness and accidents—was 
actually lowest among miners over 40 years of age and 
highest among those under thirty; as the total numbers 
comprising the various age groups are not disclosed, it 
is impossible to determine the full meaning of these 
figures, but in view of the general assumption that the 
increase in absenteeism is due partly to the higher average 
age of coalminers, complete figures for the country as a 
whole should be published without delay. It is still too 
early to ascertain the effect of the introduction of the 
bonus :cheme for miners which came into operation last 
month. But the district target which was substituted for the 
pit target recommended by the Greene Board, presumably 
in order to avoid the emergence of a wide spread between 
the earnings of individual workers, is too remote to in- 
spire “ competitive emulation,” and may defeat its purpose ; 
the absence of improvement in output per head can 
emphasis it has placed on individual achievements. But 
the absence of improvement in output per head can 
certainly not be ascribed entirely to the miners. One of the 
main purposes of the reorganisation of coalmining was to 
ichieve an increase in the output per head through the 
concentration of work on the most productive pits and 
seams. Unfortunately, there is no evidence that policy 
has yet been translated into action by the Ministry’s con- 
trollers. The disappointing trend of output per head can 
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hardly have been offset by the small increase in the in- 
dustry’s labour force, from 708,008 on January 3rd to 
711,498 on September 12th; indeed, if anything, total 
output has probably fallen slightly in recent months. 


* x x 


Rationing and Manpower 


In sum, a shortage of coal during the coming winter 
is now unavoidable; and it is therefore absolutely vital 
to secure the efficient distribution of supplies to obviate 
hold-ups in production and transport, and to minimise 
hardships among domestic consumers. The lack of under- 
standing still t¢ be found among responsible writers is 
astonishing. A leading article in the Sunday Times, on 
September 27th, expressed alarm 

at the possible ill-effects it [rationing] would have on the 

health of the old and the very young. Rationing may, and 

should, be prevented. 
It has been repeated ad nauseam that the whole purpose 
of rationing is not to cut the total allocation of fuel to 
domestic consumers—this will have to be fixed anyhow— 
but to secure a more equitable distribution of available 
supplies in order to prevent hardships among the indi- 
viduals whose cause the Sunday Times has embraced. Un- 
fortunately, the administrative difficulties of introducing 
rationing at this late hour are such that the scheme may 
have to be held in abeyance this winter. But if a shortage 
of coal this winter can no longer be avoided, steps should 
at least be taken now to ensure adequate supplies for vital 
purposes mext year. Apart from the need for a really 
efficient system of distribution, arrangements must be 
made to secure an upward trend of production by technical 
reorganisation, and by the provision of an adequate labour 
force. By allowing young men called up to choose between 
the Services and coalmining, the Government has given 
mining equal priority. But, if equal priority is admitted, 
might it not be more expeditious to bring back some of 
the trained miners in the Services who are still in this 
country to their former jobs, in order to secure the im- 
mediate strengthening of the industry’s labour force? True, 
this number is not known, and some 9,192 former under- 
ground workers have already been released this year from 
the Army and the RAF; but even a small addition of 
trained miners to the industry’s labour force might secure 
an immediate addition to production. But, even if miners 
with the Services in this country are released—and at 
this critical stage in the war the release of trained soldiers 
is a very serious step to take—it will still be necessary to 
secure new recruits for the industry. The decision of the 
Government to allow men about to be called up to become 
miners is sound, though, in view of the time required to 
train miners, direction may be necessary if an adequate 
number «f volunteers are not forthcoming within a few 
months. The most unsatisfactory feature of the coal 
problem is that it was not inevitable, but arose mainly 
from a lack of foresight on the part of the Government. 
There can be no valid excuse 


* * * 


Fair Play 


The new scheme of the Ministry of Fuel and Power for 
the distribution of house coal to merchants must arouse 
misgivings. Hardship in the winter is now inevitable. Only 
by rationing or some equivalent could that hardship be 
minimised by equitable distribution. It is now too late for 
rationing, and the Ministry’s substitutes become all im- 
portant. In effect, the Ministry has done precisely the thing 
which Sir William Beveridge, very rightly, condemned— 
that is, it is now intended to allocate house coal on the 
basis of previous consumption without any rationing of 
electricity or gas. The poorest consumers of fuel, who 
depend mainly on coal, will be heavily penalised. Well-to-do 
consumers, with a gamut of electrical and gas gadgets, will 
be in clover. People who have been extravagant in the 
past will be rewarded for their prodigality. Those who have 
been thrifty will pay for their earlier economy. There could 
be no more revealing proof of the unfairness and multiplied 
hardship which was bound to come once the politicians set 
their teeth against rationing. 


* * * 


Allied Nationals in France 


The handing over by Laval to the Gestapo of Jewish 
refugees from central and eastern Europe seems to have 
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been just the beginning of a wider campaign which May 
affect all Allied nationals. It is reported that the deporta- 
tions are to be extended to all Poles and Czechs who ep. 
tered the unoccupied zone after September 1, 1939. The 
anti-Jewish measures were, as usual, only the first st 
Some 1,400 American subjects have been arrested in Paris . 
and the Parisian quisling press is waging a furious cam. 
paign against British nationals in unoccupied France, Déat 
in his L’Oeuvre, has gone so far as to demand the transfer 
of all British nationals from the unoccupied to the occupied 
zone in order to put them into concentration camps situated 
near war factories exposed to RAF attacks. The French 
quisling thus proposes to apply to the British the methods 
used by Stiilpnagel against French hostages. His demand 
has been echoed by a number of other Parisian papers, such 
as Aujourd’hui and Le Petit Parisien. The danger that Vichy 
may yield to the pressure of the gangster press ought not to 
be belittled; at any rate, it is inappropriate to rely on Pétain’s 
pseudo-liberalism. Abetz’ wire-pulling is too easily discern. 
ible behind the whole campaign which is obviously meant 
to foster anti-Allied feeling. No ruse de guerre can, of 
course, prevent the Allies from striking at the enemy on 
French soil; and not even the knowledge that British 
nationals may be placed near its objectives would stop the 
RAF is doing its duty. Déat’s demand is, therefore, as naive 
as it is barbarous, But, at the same time, specific and urgen: 
measures ought to be taken by all the Allied Government: 
to protect those of their nationals who live within the grasp 
of Laval’s police. 


The Temple and the Money-Changers 


In the nineteenth century the accumulation of large 
fortunes was not only tolerated, but even encouraged by the 
Church—as Lord Keynes once wrote, it was easy for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, provided he saved. 
In the twentieth century the needle’s eye is less wide, and 
genuine Christians are finding it increasingly difficult t 
reconcile their principles with the inequalities of wealth 
and the continued existence of “two nations” in modem 
society. At the Albert Hall last Saturday the Archbishop 
of Canterbury called for a new social order—for the sub- 
ordination of the profit motive to that of production for the 
general interest, for social reform and for the end of privilege 
for the few. Dr Temple’s excursion into the realms of high 
finance was perhaps unfortunate. He said that the banks 
represented a monopoly, whereas they actually compete ; he 
proposed that they “should be limited in lending-power to 
the amount deposited by their clients,” which in fact they 
are. In his zeal to overthrow the tables of the money- 
changers, the Archbishop tends to weaken the force of his 
general arguments and give his critics a handle for their 
rebukes. The Daily Telegraph asks that Archbishops should 
not meddle in economics, a subject which they cannot know 
anything about—why?—and letters in the Times have de- 
plored the entry of the Church into “ active politics.” Yet it 
is surely obvious that, for the leaders of the Church to 
confine themselves at the present crisis of civilisation to dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical matters or to the elucidation of fine 
points of theological doctrine would be tantamount to an 
admission of bankruptcy, and the vast majority of the nation 
will regard the Archbishop’s speech as evidence that the 
Church is conscious of its social responsibilities. All that 
can properly be asked is that the comments of churchmen 
on economic matters should be properly informed and 
intelligent in argument. Dr Temple, for instance, who tries 
hard and with devotion to learn, might ponder the fact that 
the mainspring of the free and competitive economy is not 
the greediness of individuals for profits, but their readiness 
to risk losses. It is risk-taking that has been mainly 
responsible for economic progress, in welfare as well as 
wealth, and any attempt to employ the nation’s, or the 
world’s, resources to the best advantage by planning will 
have the task of achieving the same degree of adaptability 
and efficiency by other means. Side by side with the Arch- 
bishop, Sir Stafford Cripps, who now appears in yet another 
avenue to the success in democratic reformation which 
was taken for granted when he became a Cabinet Minister, 
before a long silence fell upon his deeds and influence, 
reminded the Church of its duties as well as of its rights: 


If privilege is to be ended, then we must be prepared to 
give up our privileges with the rest, not excluding the 
privilege of endowment and of establishment of the Church 
of England, 
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The Scott report has inevitably unloosed a flood of 
comment about the relation between town and country- 
side. The Minister of Agriculture, who spoke at a Salis- 
bury Diocesan Conference last week, did not contribute 
anything new to the discussion. Nor did he give any 
indication of the Government’s intentions with regard to 
the Scott proposals. Further elucidation was left to the 
Prime Minister, who, in answer to a Parliamentary question 
on Tuesday, said that both the Scott and the Uthwatt 
reports were being referred to the Paymaster-General, as 
Minister responsible for the co-ordination of planning 
activities. Sir William Jowitt must not brood over these 
documents for long. Two things should be insisted upon: 
first, that a central planning authority with power to act 
should be appointed at once ; secondly, that the principles 
and methods of development laid down by the Uthwatt 
Committee should be accepted forthwith as fundamental. 
The Scott Report, on the other hand, need not take up 
much of Sir William’s time, for it begged all the real 
questions. Everyone will agree with Mr Hudson that the 
agricultural worker should be well-paid, well-fed and 
well-housed ; that the farmer should be assured of a reason- 
able return on his investment ; that the village should have 
its share of amenities ; and that all the workers on the land 
should be happy. The only rider that the sober critic must 
add is that these things cannot be provided for an indefinite 
number of agriculturists. They can only reasonably be 
secured for the number of farmers and workers who can 
be supported at this desirable level by an efficient agricul- 
ture standing on its own feet—that is, by an agriculture of 
a scale and type which can compete in relative efficiency 
without protection or subsidy, with the alternative, mainly 
industrial, uses of manpower and capital resources—and 
with overseas farmers. If the intention is to attempt to 
maintain more farmers and workers than agriculture can 
possibly support at this higher level by its own competitive 
efforts and relative efficiency, then a heavy price will have 
t0 be paid by the rest of the community, who will pay in 
two ways: first, by higher food prices and subsidies ; and, 
secondly, by virtue of the fact that the national income, 
from which the whole nation has to be supported, will be 
correspondingly smaller than it would be, because a con- 
siderable proportion of the nation’s resources, by the un- 
economic «xpansion of agriculture, will be used less 
productively than they might be. To segregate the village 
community, to foster the development of agriculture at the 
expense of the town dweller, will not increase, but lessen, 
the wealth of the nation as a v hole. 


x * * 


Relief by Stages 


At Leamington last weekend, Mr Eden looked ahead 
to the period of relief and reconstruction. He emphasised 
that allied liberation of the occupied territories will be 
designed to bring immediate material comfort to the ex- 
ploited peoples ; that, even while the closing stages of the 
war are still in progress, the first stage of relief will be 
carried out under military supervision. The second stage, 
that undertaken by the civil administration will succeed the 
first as soon as a stable government is established in 
each area. Beyond this, Mr Eden did not go into details. 
But it is well known that relief plans are already being 
meticulously prepared and that the adaptation of existing 
organisations for the distribution of supplies is an integral 
part of the reconstruction scheme. This news must be got 
through to the much tried peoples of the occupied terri- 
tories. When the invader has been driven out and the long 
strain of terror and resistance is over, the first and most 
pressing need will be for food. Certainty that the defeat of 
the Axis will not inaugurate a heartbreaking period of free- 
dom to starve and administrative chaos is probably the re- 
assurance most urgently needed by the average inhabitant 
of occupied Europe or of the Far East. As Mr Eden pointed 
out, there is no need to expect a long delay before military 
can give way to civil administration in Allied countries 
Where the establishment of stable Government should be 
relatively simple. It remains uncertain whether the second 
stage of civil relief is to be in the hands of national Govern- 
ments or of joint Allied commissions. There is, of course, 
the difficulty that all administration on a territorial basis 
raises immediately, and presumably prior to the peace treaty,, 
questions of territorial jurisdiction still sub judice. The 
authority which feeds disputed areas and the authority 
Which feeds the enemy must presumably be an international 
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authority until the final settlement is arrived at and relief 
enters upon its third and most constructive phase. It would 
be idle to suppose that reconstruction in Europe, or in 
Asia, will be concluded in a matter of months. Three or four 
years elapsed after the conclusion of World War I before 
any approach to normality was attained in central Europe. 
Recovery this time can scarcely be any simpler or speedier 
—to say the least. The submerged nations need to be 
assured that immediate relief will be brought to them 
efficiently ; that humanitarian aspirations shall not com- 
promise the ultimate resolution of territorial differences ; 
that reconstruction will not only be immediate but endur- 
ing ; and that the basic material needs of the aggressor 
nations will in no case be preferred to those of any of their 
victims. And the best means to reduce the task of post-war 
relief to manageable proportions is to win the war as soon 
as possible, before starvation, disease and anarchy take a 
long lease of Europe. 


A New Stamp 


Dr Dudley Stamp has been appointed to be the chief 
adviser of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on the 
utilisation of rural land. Dr Stamp is deservedly well known 
for the remarkable investigations which he and his assistants 
have made over a period of years into the facts of land 
utilisation in Britain ; their maps represented a new chapter 
in economic geography. More recently, and much more con- 
troversially, Dr Stamp has become known as the chief 
architect of the Scott Report on land utilisation—the Stamp 
Report, as it might more properly be called. If Dr Stamp 
was really the power behind the throne in the drafting of 
this document, those people who have long felt that the 
organisation of the teaching and degrees of the University 
of London gave too much opportunity for good geographers 
to claim authority and a hearing as bad economists have 
gained a further reinforcement for their criticisms. It is a 
deeply disturbing thing that the man who is reputed to 
have been the main motive power behind the loose economic 
arguments of the Scott Report should now become an 
adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture. Dr Stamp is the 
greatest of authorities on the way in which land has been 
used in the past. There is nothing, either in his earlier 
record or in the Scott Report, to suggest that he can claim 
a similar authority in deciding how the resources of this 
country, land, labour and capital, can most productively and 
most efficiently be used in the future. Indeed, the Scott 
Report itself is a monumental example of the fallacious 
reasoning which can follow from the determination to prove 
that one particular form of economic activity for sentimental 
or other non-economic reasons, should be maintained, under 
protection and subsidies, at a level which the productivity 
of resources employed in that activity, compared with the 
productivity of resources in other pursuits, cannot possibly 
justify. There has seemed hope that the Scott Report, by 
the very woolliness of its well-intentioned list of incom- 
patible recommendations, would have little influence upon 
policy. This optimism received a slight shock when the 
only publicity given to the Report by the BBC was entrusted 
to an agriculturist without the slightest understanding of 
the economic issues involved. It must be disturbed still more 
seriously by the appointment of Dr Stamp. 


Cotton Controversy 


The Manchester meeting which last week breathed 
fire and slaughter against the Cotton Control was not, it 
seems, representative of the cotton industry. It is reported 
that the leading organisations of the industry do not support 
the demand for the destruction of the present Control ; and, 
indeed, a number of employers’ organisations recently in- 
formed the Ministry of Supply of their satisfaction with the 
present Controller. The rebels are properly anxious to have 
it made plain that, in spite of their denunciation of the 
Cotton Control as unnecessary, they did not intend to sug- 
gest that control was unnecessary. Indeed, they put forward 
an alternative scheme of control, by which the Control 
would be headed by a leading legal figure assisted by a 
chartered accountant and operated by a panel of represen- 
tatives of the industry. It is not easy to see how this plan, 
which has not won the approval of the industry as a whole, 
would better matters from the viewpoint of war economy. 
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The suggestion of a lawyer as Controller has, of course, un- 
doubted merits, It is one of the major problems of wartime 
control that the unsatisfactory device of appointing Con- 
rollers to control the industries in which they are person- 
ally interested has so often been resorted to. But the Man- 
chester protesters want to jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire. Government by committee is always an unsatis- 
factory and inefficient method. But, in place of a single 
interested Controller, they would appoint a whole com- 
mittee of interested people to be an executive panel—a 
scheme which, with the best will in the world, could hardly 
advance the national interest in a period when harsh things 
have necessarily to be done to the cotton industry, as to 
every other economic activity, because of the exigencies of 
war. The chartered accountant is proposed, presumably, in 
order to secure that the information collected for purposes 
of control from the individual firms is not made known to 
their trade rivals, a device which is used by associations 
which, as described in an article on page 421, have been 
formed by traders to operate certain overseas transactions. 
Actually, this proposal merely adds a little more strength to 
the view suggested by the original incomplete reports of 
the Manchester meeting—that is, that a main concern of this 
particular group of cotton men is to make certain that war- 
time policy does not impair the post-war interests of their 
firms. In spite of the possible merits of one portion of their 
proposals, it still seems the case that the revoit is more 
against the harsh necessities of war economy—understand- 
ably, because Manchester, too, is only human—than, at 
bottom, against the working of the Cotton Control itself. 


x * + 


More Service Women 


It needs no great discernment to see that the rapid ex- 
pansion and reorganisation of the three Women’s Services 
which is now being carried through is a harbinger of the 
next offensive stage of the war. The appeal for more volun- 
teers has been made with all the urgency and authority of a 
major recruiting campaign. Inside the ATS, every possible 
device of organisation is being introduced to make the most 
effective use of women to release men for more active duties. 
The component unit or mixed regiment, first introduced 
with great success in anti-aircraft work, has already been 
extended to.other branches of the Army ; no doubt, the re- 
placement of men, both officers and other ranks, in every 
kind of static post will proceed rapidly. It is realised, within 
the Services now as well as without, that the crisis of man- 
power and womanpower is acute and grave, and even un- 
palatable changes must be accepted. The main doubt which 
the call for more women has inspired among the general 
public is the question whether, if these recruits are forth- 
coming, sufficient women will still remain to fill the vacan- 
cies in other essential war work. The point is, however, that 
priority has now been given, in the case of womanpower, to 
the needs of the Services—for reasons which should be 
obvious enough, when it is considered that Britain is about 
to become even more of a base than an arsenal, and that 
the main factor which has hitherto enabled the Services 
to eke out their manpower successfully, namely, the absence 
of large-scale casualties, cannot continue for long. The prob- 
lem of securing more women to fill out the Services is so 
plainly urgent that it is perhaps a somewhat hazardous pro- 
cedure, when powers of conscription are available by law, 
to rely almost exclusively, as seems to be the intention, upon 
volunteer methods. 


The Grey Market 


The grey market is not black, but it is very far from 
white. It lives by finding evasions and loopholes in war- 
time Orders, restrictions and regulations. Formally, its 
operators work within the law, but the effect of their 
activities must always be to disorganise and disrupt the war 
economy. The grey marketeers do their business, flexibly, 
where they can smell it out, and the resources they use 
for their traffic are very liquid. They carefully watch all 
Government Orders for openings ; they take the advice of 
lawyers and accountants before they set to work. A good 
example of their trade was the play some of them made 
with the Board of Trade Order which regulated the supply 
of cosmetics. The quotas given for cosmetics were expressed 
in terms of value—so much of the turnover of a basic 
period—and they were allocated to manufacturers, who 
could supply their quotas to any wholesalers. The main item 
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of cost in the manufacture and supply of cheap cosmetics 
is packing. What happened was that manufacturers supplieq 
cosmetics to wholesalers in bulk and the packing was done 
by the wholesalers. This meant that the cost of packing was 
counted outside the quota, so that, with this large item of 
cost removed, these manufacturers could use their quotas 
to produce very nearly the same amount of cosmetics jn 
volume as before the restriction. Manufacturers of repute 
of course, went on packing their cosmetics themselves ; they 
had to limit their supplies drastically, as the Board of Trade 
intended, while the grey market manufacturers and whole. 
salers went merrily on much as before. The loophole was 
stopped ; wholesalers were forbidden to pack cosmetics ; but 
the grey market operators had already made considerable 
profits and done much to defeat the intention of the Board 
of Trade. Another case was that of pickled herrings packed 
in jars. The Ministry of Food fixed maximum prices for 
cured and fresh herrings, but said nothing in its Order about 
pickled herrings in jars, The grey marketeers leapt upon 
their chance. They began immediately to pickle herrings and 
packed them in small jars for sale at prices very much 
higher than the controlled ones. Thus labour, jars and factory 
space were taken up simply to turn out a product not 
covered by control. This racket, which was unfortunately 
quite legal, went on for nearly six months before the 
Ministry stepped in and stopped it. It is impossible for 
every Government order to cover all possible evasions, 
especially when there is this ingenious and rapacious crowd 
always in wait to make quick money, regardless of the needs 
of the war effort or the interests of the community at large. 
The only way to limit their unsavoury antics, apart from 
the possibility of the Ministry of Labour making certain 
that all these slippery customers are so busy in the Forces 
or on war work as to have no time for tricks, is to 
take still more pains to draft all orders still more 
comprehensively. 


Multiple Accidents 

Whatever the reason for the wartime increase in 
factory accidents, it is clear that any investigation into the 
cause of industrial accidents in general is more opportune 
than ever. The Industrial Health Research Board—a 
branch of the Medical Research Council—has undertaken 
such a study, the result of which has been published in a 
report on the “ Personal Factor in Accidents.” The report 
falls into two parts, The first deals with general factors 
causing or contributing to accidents—such as long hours; 
inadequate heating, ventilation and lighting ; the employ- 
ment of inexperienced or unfitted workers; the rate at 
which work is carried on ; organisation and management; 
and the attitude of the workpeople themselves—all these 
may influence the personal factor in accidents, and they have 
a special significance in wartime. But as investigation into 
these matters progresses, it becomes clear that workers 
may be prone to accidents in very varying degrees. The 
second part of the report goes very carefully into this 
question of the multiple accident resulting from accident 
proneness. Experience shows that the majority of accidents 
in any concern happen to a minority of workers. This 
scientific revelation of the old recognition that there are 
people “whose fingers are all thumbs” does not prove 
that the problem is insoluble, for to a certain extent acci- 
dent proneness can be measured, and it should be possible 
to apply the results of the tests in the selection of factory 
workers. The most practicable measure, suggested in the 
report, would be to use tests, supplemented by a record 
of all accidents experienced during a certain period, for 
every occupation where there is a serious risk. It is the 
main object of the studies of multiple accidents to discover 
how a worker’s weakness can be spotted in advance, 80 
that he can be transferred to safer work before it has 
revealed itself in a serious accident. In theory this aim 1s 
certainly commendable. But in practice it is extremely 
doubtful whether the machinery for transferring accident- 
prone workers exists—or could be created in a country 
which has not yet established adequate machinery for re- 
employing partially disabled workers. It is most unlikely 
that, under the present workmen’s compensation laws, 
employers will be willing to take on workers declared to 
be accident prone. Moreover, the border-line between the 
personal and the non-human factor in accidents is very 
fine, and there is a risk that too much emphasis on_ the 
former may detract from the ordinary, but still essential, 
steps of accident prevention. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Refrigerators tor War 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, September sth 


O industrial profit more thoroughly typifies the 

American expenditure on luxurious gadgetry than the 
mechanical refrigerator ; few industries or none have now 
been converted more completely to war production. In 
1941, the biggest year in the manufacture of domestic 
appliances, the makers of refrigerators turned out 
3,552,000 units. By the spring of that year, the increase had 
been 70 per cent from the volume of two years before. A 
portion of this enormous acceleration was due to the 
spreading suspicion that the war would choke off the supply 
of these devices, and in this belief the public proved to be 
right. Though limitations on output began to take effect 
just a year ago, stocks of merchandise remained large to 
the end of the year, and retail sales in 1941 reached the 
phenomenal total of $280 millions. 

This was an industry which, though 30 years old, did 
not become important in the realm of consumers’ goods 
until the 1920s, when a number of large companies began 
to manufacture at prices within the reach of salaried people. 
During the 1930s, the volume of output increased so greatly 
as to cut into the ice business. Prices were reduced until 
wage-earners were buying them in large numbers. 

The production of all mechanical refrigerators was 
stopped on April 30, 1942. A number of makers had pre- 
viously been taking orders for small armament parts ; but 
they were now ‘directed to convert almost completely to 
war production. Only the manufacture of replacement parts 
was allowed to go on. About two dozen large plants were 
seriously affected. 

Most of the refrigerator factories are in middle-sized 
cities, many of them in Ohio and Indiana. Cleveland has 
‘wo, including a maker, or former maker, of kerosene- 
operated boxes for the farm market. General Electric, 
General Motors, Westinghouse, Nash-Kelvinator and a 
few other large corporations were dominant in the industry. 
The refrigerator companies and the communities which 
depended heavily on them were some of them long fearful 
they could not be fitted into munitions manufacture in any 
effective way. The trade was one of many in the manufac- 
ture of light metal goods which had grown up since the 
last war. It had become so large a consumer of sheet metal 
as to influence the development of steel making itself. The 
drift of the American iron and steel industry away from 
plates, forgings and castings into a concentration on the 
lighter products, often with re-design, has actually handi- 
capped this country’s conversion to the materials of 
ordnance. There appeared to be little that the Army and 
Navy wanted which refrigerator factories could make. 
Cities like Mansfield and Dayton, Ohio, and Evansville and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were dismayed at the outlook, particu- 
larly as some of them were making stoves and similar 
goods. They had supposed they were reasonably diversi- 
fied, but found themselves specialised on light metal work, 
for which there is little demand in war. 


The Process of Conversion 


One city (not Cleveland) had two plants making 
mechanical refrigerators. One of them was employing about 
4,300 persons at the time the first curtailment order was 
issued in the summer of 1941. This company got a number 
of relatively small contracts: burners for Army ranges and 
participations in parts for an anti-aircraft gun and turrets 
for aircraft. As refrigerator work dwindled, it enlarged its 
work on the original orders and obtained new ones. Its big 
opportunity came with the building of an aircraft factory 
in the vicinity last December, and it became a heavy sub- 
contractor for metal parts, the greater number of which 
were suited to the skill of its employees. Many new 
machines had to be added and the plant was continually 
shoving equipment around. To-day, it has almost as many 


employees as it had at the peacetime peak. By next year, it 
will have twice as many, provided they can be found. The 
other refrigerator plant in the same city already had several 
small contracts. At the suggestion of the Government, it 
gave them all up and threw its efforts into making small- 
calibre ammunition. A large ordnance plant was built in 
the neighbourhood, and this provided it with a continuous 
market. 

Before the war, the city was employing 20,000 in its 
factories. Last September, its civic leaders feared it might 
become a “ ghost town.” To-day, it has more wage-earners 
than at any time in its history, and expects to have more 
than 40,000, including upward of 10,000 women. Poor relief 
has been withdrawn from all but the _ incapacitated. 
Shortages of materials and irregular deliveries still inter- 
fere with production; but the community has been free 
from strikes, one of few places with that distinction. 
Though the city is far inland, it is also making parts for 
ocean-going vessels. 


In Reverse 


The reconversion of plants to refrigerators after the war 
is not expected to take many months. In the meantime, the 
stock of new refrigerators in the hands of dealers has been 
exhausted in most or all cities, and in Cleveland the prices 
of used refrigerators two years old have advanced to their 
original costs. Several concerns have lately gone into, or 
back into, the making of ice refrigerators, including a few 
ice manufacturers. They use a minimum of metal parts, 
constructing the box of wood as in the days before steel] 
took over the field, but they are using designs which 
imitate the mechanical refrigerator. 


American Notes 


Party Politics 


According to cabled reports, the United States Senate 
unanimously passed a Bill on Wednesday authorising 
President Roosevelt to stabilise prices, wages and salaries 
at the levels of September 15th so far as practicable. The 
Bill was immediately sent to the House of Representatives, 
though, as The Economist went to press, it was unlikely 
that President Roosevelt would receive the powers he 
requested by October 1st for averting inflation. The 
farm bloc has fought bitterly and brazenly to preserve, and 
even to increase, the special privileges of the farming com- 
community. Its methods were never better displayed 
than in its counter-proposal—that, instead of fixing 
agricultural prices at 110 per cent of parity, or recent 
levels, whichever was the highest, the whole concept of 
parity should be revised in an upward direction by intro- 
ducing the factor of farm wages and the value of the farmer’s 
own work. It was calculated that this new parity would 
work out at about 112 per cent of the old, and that if 
adopted, the way would be open to increasing the cost of 
living by 5 per cent. On Tuesday the farm bloc’s proposal 
to fix ceilings automatically at 112 per cent of parity was 
approved by the Senate. The President seemed beaten and 
the threatened use of his veto near. But a compromise 
was adopted on Wednesday. The President, nevertheless, 
has still not won. He is directed to raise farm price ceilings 
to allow for increases in labour and other costs since the 
beginning of last year. At bottom, in spite of the so-called 
compromise, this clause appears to embody the farmers’ 
proposals in another form. Only an open clash, and certainly 
not inflation, seems to have been avoided. The scorn 
which has been poured on the farm bloc—“ predatory 
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locusts” was not the unkindest phrase 
an American newspaper—should not be 
implicate the whole farming community. The farm 
bloc is composed of four large organisations which 
in the main speak for the large-scale farmer ; naturally 
enough, it is they who have the money for pressure politics 
on a grand scale. The Farmers’ Union, a smaller group re- 
presenting the low-income farmer, and advocating co-opera- 
tion with labour, has dissociated itself from the other farm 
Organisations and has advocated the fixing of prices at 100 
per cent of parity. A recent poll found that 71 per cent 
of Western and Middle Western farmers favoured the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. It is also probable that Congress would not 
have been so ready to listen to the farm lobbyists if it had 
not had the comforting knowledge that, in the end, the 
President could be counted upon to take what action was 
necessary. Congressmen in this case can have their cake 
and eat it too—at a price. That price is a further decline in 
the prestige of Congress and in its effective powers. There 
is, of course, much in the tarmer’s wage problem and the 
difficulty of securing labour ; but the way to deal with these 
is through deferment of farm labour, or even an essential 
work order, not by a blanket increase in prices. 


used by 
allowed to 


x x * 


The Elephant Never Forgets 


The ten-point programme adopted by the Republican 
members of the House of Representatives last week, and 
regarded as a bid for support in November, could not have 
been written before Pearl Harbour, but it is hard to find 
in it proof that America’s entry into the war has provoked 
any very profound change in Republican thinking. There 
will be satisfaction that the Republicans have pledged 
themselves to give the President loyal and patriotic sup- 
port; that they will oppose attempts to negotiate a peace 
before victory; and there is a pale reflection of Mr 
Willkie in the recognition that the United Sxtes must 
work with other nations to bring about world under- 
standing and the maintenance of peace. But even these 
pledges are qualified. The proviso which has aroused the 
most criticism in the United States reads: 

In so doing we must not endanger our own independence 

or weaken our way of life or our government. 
These are phrases which may mean nothing, or which 
may prove to bar the way to collective action within the 
framework of the United Nations after the war—if Re- 
publican strength is then sufficient to control or hamper 
national policy. The support of Mr Roosevelt also is subject 
to conditions. 

The President should not permit himself to be deterred 
from the responsibility which is his by those forces and 
influences which persist in continuing so-called social and 
governmentil reforms at the expense of the war effort. 

As in too many political platforms, what is given with 
one hand may be taken away with the other. The full text 
is not yet available ; but apparently the other main points 
demanded utilisation of the most efficient military and 
civilian leadership; an end to unnecessary censorship ; 
and investigation of war profiteers. It pledged the signa- 
tories to vigilance to eliminate waste and inefficiency. It 
is difficult to believe that whatever gains the Republicans 
may make in November will be the result of this docu- 
ment. Unfortunately, the urgent issues of the moment do 
not make pretty campaign material. The allocation of man- 
power, the control of prices, the drafting of the 18-19- 
year-olds, and international obligations, are subjects of 
which the Republican—or, indeed, any vote-getter—by 
instinct fights shy. 


Victory Fleet 

Tributes to the American shipbuilding industry are in 
order. Already they have come from Mr Roosevelt, Mr 
Churchill, Sir Arthur Salter and others. The occasion is 
the announcement of the Maritime Commission that, dur- 
ing the past twelve months, since the first Liberty ship 
was launched, 488 ships have been completed, a total of 
about 5,450,000 deadweight tons. Deliveries in Septem- 
ber are expected to reach the record-breaking total of 90 
ships and about 1,000,000 deadweight tons, an average of 
three ships a day. The goal of 8,000,000 tons in 1942 is 
almost certain of achievement, and the 1943 goal of 
16,000,000 deadweight tons “reasonably certain.” Average 
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production time for Liberty ships has been reduced from 
241 days to 70; but Mr Kaiser’s magic, which has 
assembled the parts of a Liberty ship and launched it ten 
days after its keel was laid, and delivered the ship four days 


‘later, suggests that even this average may be very sharply 


cut. The improvement in production in September com. 
pared with August, when only 68 new merchant ships were 
delivered, is the best proof of the rightness of the Maritime 
Commission’s decision to abandon the Higgins contrac 
and concentrate the flow of materials into yards already jp 
production. During August, a number of yards had to 
slow down because of the lack of steel. Todd’s Richmond 
yard had 6 out of 21 shipways idle, California Shipbuild. 
ing had 2 idle out of 14, and Bethlehem-Fairfield two idie 
out of 16. It was this idle capacity, which, once the flow 
of materials was reorganised, made possible the sharp in. 
crease in September. Sir Arthur Salter has stated that, g 
last, the building of the United Nations has caught up 
and surpassed U-boat sinkings, and has pointed out tha 
every ton of steel going into a ship means seven tons 3 
year more of armaments and supplies to the battlefronts, 
For this turning of the tide too much praise cannot be 
given to American shipbuilders and shipyard workers, 
many of whom were completely new to the industry— 
which, incidentally, explains in part why, despite these 
achievements, productivity per man-hour in Britain re. 
mains appreciably higher through the whole process of 
shipbuilding from start to finish, and not simply in 
assembly, than in the United States. 


* * * 


Rubber Conservation 


The recommendations of the Baruch Committee to 
conserve the nation’s stock of tyres are being put into effect 
with no loss of time. Mr William Jeffers, the Rubber Ad- 
ministrator, has requested the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to institute nation-wide petrol rationing, and the Office 
of Defence Transportation has announced the imposition 
of a 35 mph speed limit for all rubber-tyred vehicles, In 
addition, motorists will have to submit their tyres to Federal 
inspection every 60 days. Petrol rationing on a nation-wide 
scale probably will begin on November 22nd, and the basic 
ration will be slightly less than 4 gallons a week. The ex- 
tension of petrol rationing outside the present rationed area, 
which includes 17 states, will involve very heavy sacrifices 
and the drastic reorganisation of American national life. The 
inconveniences have been sufficiently great in the East, but 
in the Middle and Far West, where distances are so much 
greater and public transport comparatively undeveloped, 
an almost unbelievable revolution will be caused by the 
orders. The September 21st issue of Time lists some of the 
effects: 12} million people living in communities without 
any public transport will have to travel almost entirely on 
foot (ownership of bicycles in the United States normally, 
is largely confined to children, and new production has 
stopped almost entirely); 10 million farmers and _ their 
families will relapse into the isolation of forty years ago ; the 
$3,000 millions a year roadside stand and tourist camp indus- 
try will wither away ; immense revenues will be lost to 
state governments, which have depended very heavily upon 
taxes on petrol and cars. This dismal forecast may be some- 
what modified by administrative decisions on the granting 
of supplementary rations, but if the Baruch Committee is 
taken seriously—and there is every sign that it is—these 
modifications, while they may prevent complete isolation, 
will not be very great. Apparently, the reduction of average 
mileage per car from 6-7,000 per year to less than 5,000 is 
to be achieved in the only practicable way, by the control 
of petrol. Even so, the administrative problem will be 
immense. It is fortunate that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has already encountered many of the prickliest prob- 
lems in rationing the East. But there at least there was the 
physical absence of petrol to drive home the urgency of 
economy ; in states where petrol flows like water, the job 
of persuading the public to accept a major revolution im 
their lives will be more difficult. The task of enforcing 4 
speed limit of 35 mph and of providing for tyre inspection 
will also be formidable. No Federal organisation or police 
exists that can be entrusted with these duties ; they will have 
to be undertaken by the state governments, which means 
that enforcement will vary widely from state to state, When 
all this is said, however, the fact remains that the rubber 
shortage is at last being squarely faced, and the necessary 
action is being taken without hesitation or political calcula- 
tion. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canada’s 


Airmen 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


September 14th 


HE plan of the Canadian Air Ministry to draw thousands 
T of Canadian airmen scattered throughout the Royal Air 
Force into distinctive Canadian air commands in Britain 
js well under way, although it has encountered heated 
opposition from “imperialist” opinion in this country, 
hich has raised the cry that this proposal means splitting 
the British Empire. The plan has the support of the 
majority of Canadians, and, judged by the comments 
made by Air-Marshal H. E. Edwards, Air Officer Com- 
manding the Royal Canadian Air Force overseas, it has 
the support of the overwhelming majority of Canadian 
airmen serving in Britain. 

Apart from the bickering between extreme nationalists 
and ultra-imperialists on this and other issues—a feature 
of Canadian affairs that seems to continue indefinitely, and 
which moderate Canadian opinion deplores—the proposal 
to “Canadianise” the RCAF in Britain appears to most 
Canadians as a logical development. Canadians take pride 
in their achievements in mobilising air power. Promptly 
after the Outbreak of war, the first agreement covering the 
Commonwealth air training plan was drafted. It dated 
from December, 1939, and extended to June, 1942, when it 
was replaced by a fresh agreement, following conferences 
of the parties concerned in Ottawa. This new agreement 
provided for the policy of Canadianisation, as far as 
Canadian airmen were concerned. “A Canadian bomber 
group will be formed as soon as there are enough RCAF 
squadrons in existence to make this an economic forma- 
tion,” said that agreement. On his return from a visit to 
England recently, Mr C. G. Power, Minister of Air Ser- 
vice, announced that a Canadian fighter group would also 
be formed in Britain. 

The proposed Canadian bomber group will comprise 10 
to 20 squadrons, and the fighter group, from 20 to 30 
squadrons, making a total of 4o RCAF squadrons co- 
operating with the RAF. 


From Training to Command 

Through nearly three years, the Commonwealth air train- 
ing plan has expanded steadily in Canada. It has graduated 
thousands of airmen who have entered the RAF. Canadian 
graduates are now scattered among 700 different units of 
the RAF. But the training plan has tied up most of 
Canada’s senior officer material in administrative work at 
home. It delayed formation of distinctive Canadian units, 
although a policy of organising RCAF squadrons was 
adopted in 1940, and developed slowly, until there are now 
25 RCAF squadrons in service in Britain. The pace of 
production of air qrews has furnished tens of thousands 
of Canadian airmen. There are, for instance, 2,000 Canadian 
airmen under the Middle East command, but only one full- 
fledged RCAF squadron in that theatre. 

Mr Power estimated that the task of administering the 
air training plan has tied up personnel for 25 to 30 
squadrons. 

After-the war, [he said recently] we must not be looked 
upon only as a nation that trained men and did not participate 
in the actual fighting. In the last war, Canada won her status 
because her troops fought as Canadians in Europe. 

The policy of Canadianising the air force in Britain, 
therefore, represents the turning point at which the training 
of Canadian pilots and air crews can be used to create 
distinctive Canadian air commands overseas, instead of 
turning back a substantial part of the output as instructors 
and staff for training stations at home. 

Fuel for the latent hostility towards the policy of Cana- 
dianisation was added by the forthrightness of Air Marshal 


Edwards, in a recent interview. He said: 


Some people are talking a lot of bloody nonsense about 
splitting the Empire. If Canadians who see it from that point 
of view want to be mugs all their lives, that’s their business. 
I can see no reason against Canadianisation. 


‘the decisive 


This remark caused some Canadian eyebrows to arch, 
coming from a senior air officer. But majority opinion 
obviously supports Mr Power. On the one hand, comment 
from the French-language paper, Le Canada, was: 

Let our imperialists go into mourning! Canadian aviation 
will exist separately from English aviation on the battle- 
fronts... 

On the other, the Toronto Globe and Mail said: 

What is the stigma attached to the RAF? The same 
exaggerated nationalism which drove different peoples at 
each other’s throats is being pushed in Canada, 


The RCAF and the War Effort 

Mr Power’s reasons for Canadianisation were that the 
policy wouf@ aid the development of national sentiment 
among Canadians and pride in their air force, and that a 
distinctive air force would mark Canada’s contribution to- 
wards fighting the war. Air-Marshal Edwards defended the 
policy on grounds that it would increase the happiness of 
Canadian boys in air service overseas and promote morale 
and efficiency. Speaking of the average Canadian boy in 
the Air Force overseas, Air-Marshal Edwards said: 

The things that distract that boy can be readily adjusted’ 
only by Canadians. They involve dollars and cents instead of 
pounds and shillings. They involve Canadian methods of pro- 
motion and discipline. They involve the spiritual solace 
which he wishes to receive in the homely tongue of his 
fathers. They involve even the difficulty of finding baseball 
equipment in a country devoted to cricket. 

The chief objection to the new policy deals with the 
question of the tactical direction of the RCAF. Mr Power 
has been clear on this point, that Canada is finding no 
fault with the higher direction of air warfare by the RAF, 
and intends to co-operate fully in future with it. Personally, 
Mr Power is known as an ardent advocate of air power as 
factor in the war. He is Canada’s most notable 
exponent of this view, which was strengthened by his 
recent impressions of Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris’s 
organisation for 1,000-plane raids on German objectives. 


The Exploitation of 
Norway 


[By A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


September 15th 


SINCE May, 1940, German occupation expenses have been 
financed by direct loans from the Bank of Norway in Oslo. 
The Germans intend that these loans shall be repaid by 
the Norwegian state, so that the Norwegian people shall 
themselves meet the expenses of occupation. By the end of 
1941, loans from the Bank of Norway already totalled some 
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Kroner 3.7 milliards, and are estimated to be rising at the 
rate of Kroner 5-6 millions daily. 

The deficit on the Norwegian state budget since the 
occupation is estimated at some Kroner 250 millions for the 
financial year 1940-41 and at Kroner 450 millions for the 
financial year 1941-42. In the current year, it is expected 
that the deficit will reach some Kroner 1,000 millions. The 
greater part of the deficit must, of course, be attributed 
directly to the occupation. It is financed in part by long- 
term Government borrowing, but chiefly by rediscounting 
Treasury bills with the commercial banks. The occupation 
authorities hope that Government borrowing will neutralise 
surplus purchasing power and will thereby prevent a rise 
in prices. 


Inflation 


There is, of course, general anxiety about the possibility 
of inflation. The circulation of paper money has reached 
proportions never before known in the history of 
Norwegian banking. The note circulation has risen by some 
150 per cent since May, 1940, and, in the same period, 
production and imports have sensibly decreased. This 
anxiety is reflected in the inevitable stock exchange boom. 
With the whole investment public attempting to acquire a 
title to real property, equity prices have soared ; shipping 
shares have risen in price 100 per cent since May, 1940; 
industrial issues by 90 per cent and bank and insurance 
shares by between 30 and 40 per cent. 


Loot and Dearth 


German plunder has_ considerably reduced the 
Norwegian national capital. Lack of fodder has been 
responsible for greatly increased slaughtering, and it 
appears probable that herds of cattle have been reduced by 
at least 35 per cent and the total number of pigs and 
poultry by some 45 and 70 per cent, respectively. There 
has been a very marked increase in the consumption of 
timber, both for military construction and for fuel in view 
of the blockade. Fish has become increasingly scarce, and 
much bitterness is felt over the introduction of very severe 
fish rationing in a country possessing one of the greatest 
fishing industries in the world. In 1941, the total catch 
amounted to only 60 per cent of normal, of which at least 
7o per cent had to be sent to Germany. The fall in the 
catch is due partly to the closing of many of the best 
fishing grounds by the German navy and to the shortage 
of fishermen, vessels and equipment. Some 500 vessels have 
been requisitioned by the German navy and many are 
serving the Allied cause. 

Industrial production is relatively normal. Many factories, 
especially in the iron and steel industries, are under 
German control, while shipyards and the motor industry 
work mainly on German orders. A number of industries, 
including textiles, tanning, tobacco, brewing and food pro- 
duction suffer from an acute shortage of raw materials. 

Exploitation takes many forms. Livestock are being 
slaughtered, pre-war stocks run down, factory plant and 
equipment worn out. Perhaps the most subtle form of 
exploitation is, however, the fiction whereby Norway has 
incurred a clearing debt to Germany. The accoufit is, of 
course, only charged with the expenses of occupation to a 
negligible extent. The Norwegian side of the account is 
charged with German imports into Norway, bought by the 
Germans in Norway with money requisitioned from the 
Norwegian central bank. Norwegian exports, which “ pay ” 
for these imports, pay in fact for German consumption in 
Norway. Up to the present, Norway has been sacdled with 
occupation expenses which are relatively heavier than those 
of any other occupied territory. 


War Metals from South 
Africa 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


SPEAKING at a meeting of the Chemical, Metallurgical and 
Mining Society in Johannesburg a few days ago, Mr H. J. 
Hofmeyr, the South African Minister of Finance, produced 
a new argument for the maintenance of the country’s record 
gold output. This time the argument was not based on 
economic or financial considerations, but on _ political 
grounds. Because South Africa has not a homogeneous 
public opinion, Mr Hofmeyr argued, the country is much 


more sensitive to economic shock than other nations 
Nothing could give South Africa a greater economic shock 
than a curtailment of its gold production, and, according to 
Mr Hofmeyr, there are “ many politicians in South Africa 
who are eagerly awaiting just such a_ heaven-sent 
opportunity.” 

Whether this new argument will satisfy the critics of 
South Africa’s mining policy, especially those in the Uniteg 
States, remains to be seen. At any rate, the criticism of the 
South African Government is not primarily directed against 
the maintenance of the gold output as such, but against the 
unsatisfactory state of South Africa’s war metal production 
compared with that in the gold industry. Recently, Colone| 
Stallard, the Minister for Mines in the South African 
Government, pointed out that the maintenance of the gold 
output would not interfere with the development of the 
mines producing “ strategic metals.” Nothing would more 
effectively stop the critics of South Africa’s present mining 
policy than putting this statement to a practical test 
Although definite information on the size of South Africa’s 
current production of strategic metals is not available, there 
are indications that, after a decline in operations in the first 
year of war, South Africa’s output recovered gradually in 
1941 and the early months of 1942 and will be pushed ahead 
more rapidly as a result of the work of a United States 
Mission during its recent visit to the Dominion. 

The serious drawback of South Africa’s mining indus- 
tries other than gold is, of course, the fact that up to the 
outbreak of war gold inevitably proved such an attraction 
to the Dominion’s mining interests that comparatively little 
had been done to develop the resources of “ strategic” 
metals. At the outbreak of war, only about 7 per cent of 
the capital of South Africa’s mining companies was 
accounted for by companies producing other minerals than 
gold, diamonds and coal, and in the record pre-war pro- 
duction year of South Africa’s industrial mineral industries 
(1937) the mines, other than gold, diamond and coal, em- 
ployed only 1,178 Europeans and 16,136 natives, compared 
with over 40,000 Europeans and over 300,000 natives 
employed by the Transvaal gold mines. In manganese, 
however, the South African Government helped private 
interests by linking the Postmasburg and Kuruman 
districts to the Union’s railway system in 1935 and by 
extending the port loading facilities at Durban. Within two 
years, the South African production of manganese ore rose 
from less than 100,000 metric tons to over 631,000 metric 
tons. The bulk of this went to Germany, and the Dominion 
became Germany’s largest manganese supplier in the years 
immediately preceding the war. After the loss of this market, 
production, owing to the lack of demand, fell to 412,000 
tons in 1940. It picked up slightly in 1941, but has so far 
remained below the 1937 peak, which itself was well below 
the potential output, estimated at over 750,000 tons per 
annum. Recently, however, Colonel Stallard, the Dominion’s 
Minister for Mines, pointed out that large quantities of 
manganese are now being shipped to the United States. 


Chromite and Copper 


Two other South African metals are engaging the attention 
of the critics of South Africa’s present mining policy. The 
chromite mines attracted little interest before the wat, 
especially as the deposits (mainly in the Transvaal and 
Natal) are situated too far away from the chief consuming 
centres. Nevertheless, production advanced to about 175,000 
metric tons per annum before 1939, though it has shown a 
falling tendency since war broke out. With the necessary 
capital and equipment, the chromium output could be 
increased fairly rapidly, especially as transport costs are 
less important in periods of maximum consumption like the 
present. The other metal is copper. Output has been 
fluctuating between 10,000 and 15,000 metric tons for many 
years past. During the 1937 copper boom, however, the 
O’okiep Copper Company, with a capital of £1,600,000, was 
formed with the help of United States and Rhodesian 
copper interests to develop low-grade copper deposits in 
Namaqualand. It was then expected that within three years 
production could be raised to 50,000 tons per year. Develop- 
ment work, however, was largely curtailed before the wat, 
and as the latest official production statistics show, the 
Namaqualand deposits were not yet in production last year. 

The Union has sizeable reserves of other strategic metals, 
including tin, of which a new deposit has just been dis- 
covered across the border of South-West Africa. In most 
cases, much preliminary work will be necessary to assure 
a surplus over South Africa’s domestic needs. Development 
of the manganese, chromite and copper deposits, howeve!, 
would not only strengthen Allied supplies of three of the 
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most important strategic metals ; it would also tend to set 
South Africa’s mining industry on a broader and thus 
sounder basis. The importance of this from South Africa’s 
point of view was clearly stressed in Mr Hofmeyr’s speech. 


Palestine’s Food Problem 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


August 16th 


Tue sharp curtailment of imports, inevitable since the de- 
terioration in the shipping position in the Indian Ocean, 
has made food supplies for the civil population of Palestine 
a problem of vital importance. Palestine’s biggest imports 
have been, apart from building materials, grain, animals for 
meat, oil-seeds, vegetables and sugar ; and it is clear that 
the fall in imports of these must be very severe. But cattle, 
which were formerly imported from the Balkans, are now 
brought chiefly from Turkey, and it is hoped that the new 
Haifa-Tripoli railway will further assist this traffic. Ground- 
nuts and copra have been mostly replaced by cotton-seed, 
which is imported from Egypt. Sugar, also, comes from 
Egyptian refineries. The shortage of vegetables and potatoes 
has been to some extent made up by the increase in local 
production—the potato crop has doubled since 1939, and 
total production of vegetables in 1941 was about 190,000 
tons, compared with 129,000 tons in 1939. The weak point, 
therefore, remains the supply of cereals for human con- 
sumption and for the maintenance of local animal farming, 
on which the production of milk and eggs depends, 

Palestine’s total wheat consumption has been estimated 
at about 200,000 tons per annum ; but only half of it is 
covered by local output, and about a quarter is usually 
supplied by Trans-Jordan. The remainder has been normally 
imported from overseas, for Middle Eastern wheat only 
consists of the hard varieties, which are disliked by the 
urban population of European origin; yet, in present 
circumstances, this quantity too could have been obtained 
from neighbouring countries. The same is true for other 
cereals, with the possible exception of rice, which is now 
being supplied by Egypt in limited quantities. However, 
Palestine’s dependence on cereal imports should not be over- 
stressed. Its own cereal production has been steadily grow- 
ing, partly through the development of Jewish intensive 
farming, and partly through the expansion of the area sown 
by the fellaheen, especially under the inducement of the 
high wartime prices. If vigorous steps had been taken for 
introducing modern methods of cultivation, it should have 
been possible to increase local output even more ; but, un- 
fortunately, too little has been done in this respect, and the 
average yield per dunum remains very small. 

In 1940, Palestine enjoyed a bumper crop of 136,000 tons 
of wheat, but, in 1941, yields were poor and the total did 
not exceed 90,000 tons. This year, the acreage sown was 
about 30 per cent higher than that of 1939, and the wheat 
crop has been authoritatively estimated at about 110,000 
tons, but other cereals are reported to be above average, 
and large surpluses for export are also expected in neigh- 
bouring countries. On the other hand, the demand for wheat 
has been reduced by increasing the milling ratio to 90 per 
cent and by blending the “ standard flour” with barley to 
the extent of 30 per cent. Above all, the supply for human 
consumption could be maintained without having recourse 
to imports from overseas, as is shown by the following 
figures : — 

(Thousands of Tons) 


1939 1940 § 1941 1942 
pated . 89 136 90 110* 


Local wheat crop . :, 


Supply from Trans-Jordan....... 34 52 25* a 
Imports from overseas (incl. rye).. 12 62 89 r 
Substituted by barley ........... es 35* 


Total wheat for human consumption 24 250 204 200* 


* Estimates 


Black Market in Grain 


The statistical position is apparently encouraging, especi- 
ally as the supply during the preceding years was clearly 
over the genuine demand, and substantial stocks are sup- 
posed to be kept in reserve. But, in reality, the problem is 
greatly complicated by the difficulty of obtaining the grain 
from the growers. Although this year a Government mono- 
poly was established in the grain trade, it did not prevent 
the existence of a “ black market” for cereals, where prices 
are appreciably higher than the official ones, which are 
already nearly three times, and even four times, as high as 
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in peacetime (£P23-35 per ton for wheat and {P16 per ton 
for barley on the threshing-floor). The Government buying 
agencies, therefore, are encountering great difficulties in 
obtaining the necessary quantities of grain. Actually, pro- 
duction costs for the primitive fellaheen farms have not 
increased substantially, and agricultural wages have risen 
only moderately. The steep rise in cereal prices is, therefore, 
to be attributed to the additional military demand, and to a 
general tendency to speculation on the part of the local 
peasants and merchants, which has been lately very much 
strengthened by the fact that prices prevailing in Syria are 
far higher than those fixed in this country. The heavy 
demand coming from a country, which in normal times used 
to export grain, supports the rumours that Syrian wheat is 
being sent to Turkey, which is serving as a transit market 
for supplying German Europe. 

Obviously, blame for the situation cannot be put on the 
local authorities alone. From the beginning, it has been clear 
that the grain monopoly could be put into effect only if 
standard prices and a uniform marketing policy were main- 
tained throughout the whole area of the Middle East. But, 
meanwhile, stocks of cheaper imported wheat have been ex- 
hausted ; the price of flour has consequently been raised to 
£P30 per ton, and even at this price the Government is 
suffering a loss of about £P4 on every ton of flour, A cor- 
responding rise in bread prices has been the result, and if 
this upward movement is not stopped in time, a further 
general rise of prices is likely. 


Books Received 


Poland’s Freedom on the Sea. By H. Baginski. (Kirkcaldy) The 
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Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics. By W. S. Woytinsky. (New 
York) Social Science Research Council. 249 pages. $2.50 
net. 

The Social Life of a Modern Community. Yankee City Series, 
Vol. 1. By W. Lloyd Warner and P. S. Lunt. (London) 
H. Milford. 460 pages. 24s. net. 

The wsritish Columbia Fisheries. 
(London) H. Milford. 


By W. A. Carrothers. 
136 pages. 9s. net. 





feed your workers well ! 


A good works canteen contributes to the 
better health of war workers and to output. 
Specialist experience in this kind of catering 
is essential to efficient operation of the canteen. 
The National Society of Caterers to Industry 
is the obvious channel for putting employers 
leading 


into touch with the resources of 


catering contractors who specialise in this work. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


OF CATERERS TO INDUSTRY 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


83, 








Letter to 


Marine Insurance 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the interesting article on Marine Insurance in 
The Economist on August 29th, a statement is made that 
“The insurance on sea resulted in an unnecessarily large 
loss for the Treasury.” This does not agree with the facts. 

In 1919, the Government published the results of the 
insurance operations of the War Risks Insurance Office, 
which showed that the office received in premiums 
£197,797,800, and paid away in claims £171,462,800, show- 
ing a profit of £26,335,000. Of this profit, £10,640,000 was 
due to Aircraft and Bombardment risks, so that the actual 
profit on the marine side was £15,695,000. There was a 


Russia 
The Coal Crisis 


HE gravest problem which Russia, since the loss of the 

Donetz basin, has now been confronted jis the 
shortage of coal. As Mr Willkie pointed out in a recent 
statement, millions of Russian families will have to go 
without fuel this winter. Civilian needs have to be set aside 
in view of the more pressing requirements of the war in- 
dustries ; and the Russian population seems to have recon- 
ciled itself to the prospect of a bitter winter with the same 
grim determination with which it endured very similar 
conditions during the civil war—more than two decades 
ago. During those years, most of the Russian homes were 
warmed with peat and wood ; in many a town, people were 
compelled to use their own furniture for firewood; and 
not a few of the families of the Russian intelligentsia had 
to use their fine collections of books and paintings for the 
same purpose. (It was this sad necessity which at that time 
made a world, unaware of Russia’s tragedy, accuse the new 
régime of iconoclastic excesses). The same tragedy may now 
befall Russia again, for the second time within the life of 
one generation. 

Not only private houses, but also schools and offices will 
have to do without coal. The collection of firewood and peat 
has become an essential war-time duty of the Soviet citizen ; 
special collecting brigades have been organised ; stacks of 
logs piled up on the squares of Russian towns have become 
the typical feature of the urban landscape ; and the press has 
been critically watching and reporting the collection cam- 
paign, dealing out praise for good work and blame for 
failures. 

The available supplies of coal are probably being allocated 
to heavy industries and armament works. Textile factories 
have been instructed to switch over to peat and wood. 
Railways will only partly be able to run on coal ; they, too, 
will have to rely largely on peat and wood. The refuelling 
of long distance locomotives has been re-organised on a 
mixed coal-peat-wood basis; on some lines, coal or peat 
will be provided, but on the long stretches running across 
forest country they will have to refuel with wood en route. 
A very considerable slowing down of transport is hardly 
avoidable under such conditions. Coal is probably allocated 
mainly to the railways which run closely behind the fronts 
or to special military traffic, where speed is most essential. 
The position even in the heavy metal industries is causing 
some anxiety. It has, for instance, been disclosed that the 
Magnitogorsk industries have succeeded so far in storing 
no more than 70 per cent of the fuel which will be needed 
for the winter; and Magnitogorsk is now the greatest 
centre for production of metal and munitions. 

Strict economy in coal consumption has been introduced 
in those factories to which coal has been allocated. Arma- 
ment works have arranged special graphs to control the 
rate at which fuel is used ; and the obligation to save so 
many tons of coal appears invariably in all the contracts of 
“ socialist emulation.” 

The margin for fuel economy has been very largely ex- 
hausted. Only a substantial increase in production could 
substantially relieve the strain. But there is something of a 
crisis in the sphere of production, too. Reports on coal out- 
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the Editor 


loss on cargo war risks because the Office stupidly maip, 
tained a fixed rate for all voyages, irrespective of the 
danger, and the result was they did not get the best risk, 
That account showed a loss of £11,000,000, but from 
March 7, 1917, when differential rates were fixed—that jy 
for only eight months—there was a profit of £3,500,00 
Instead of an “unnecessarily large loss,” therefore, th 
Treasury reeived a handsome credit for more than {19 
millions. 
. Yours faithfully, 

Lloyd’s. BROWNING Dick, 

[The statement criticised by Mr Browning Dick wy 
meant to refer to cargo insurance, which, as he shows, jp. 
volved the Government in a substantial loss.—Ep1Tor] 


at War 


put in the Kuznetsk and Karaganda basins—the only tw 
important Asiatic mining centres—have struck a warning 
tone recently. Not only have the coal mines of those region 
not been able to expand output to the full figure planned, 
they are also—to quote Pravda—* supplying considerably 


less coal than they could and should supply.” Figures ¢ f 


production have not been published for a long time ; bu 
a rough guess at the 1941 output puts the total at some 
thing over 60 million tons—compared, say, with the mor 


than 200 million tons produced in the Ruhr area and in 


Silesia. 


The difficulties in the pits can be explained by a variety 


of reasons. Some of them can be removed by a very ener. 
getic production drive ; others can hardly be remedied for 
the present. A temporary hold up was caused by transport 
shortages during the early part of the year; the railways 
were unable to carry away all the coal from the mines, 


Coal piled up at the pits ; and the subsequent fall in outpu f 


may have been due either to the physical impossibility of 


storing any more accumulated stocks or to a false sense of § 


security on the part of the managers who, with large stock 
before their eyes, may have allowed production to slacken 
Recent articles in the press have blamed the managers— 
though it was admitted earlier that transport shortages were 
mainly responsible for the hold up. Another difficulty 


has been the supply of labour. The total labour suppl 


has been sufficient, numerically, but its distribution between 
underground and surface staffs has been unbalanced. In the 
Karaganda basin, for instance, the mines have been undet- 
manned with hewers and loaders, while surface staffs have 
been, perhaps, a fifth more than adequate. Yet another e- 
planation suggests some slackness on the part of the miners; 
the careless use of machinery, resulting in frequent break- 
downs, has also been mentioned. “ A considerable section of 
the miners [says Pravda] do not fulfil their output quotas.” 
Most of the mines of Kuznetsk and Karaganda take no patt 
in “ industrial emulation.” Last but not least—probably, in 
fact, most important of all—difficult living conditions, and 
particularly poor housing, coupled with very long hours (12 
hours a day seems to be the present average) could hardly 
fail to affect the productivity of labour adversely. 

The Government has resorted to the “ mobilisation” o 
the party organisations, as is usually the case when bottle- 
necks arise. Party members in the mines have been removed 
from surface jobs and sent underground to inspire the 
miners to greater effort by personal example. Apart from 
this: 

the secretaries of the party committees and the party 

organisers must systematically visit the mines to see how 

the coal is being sent up from the mines, visit the places 
where the coal is loaded into wagons, penetrate into tht 
heart of things, get to the bottom of the reason for all short 
comings and defects, working for their immediate elimination. 

But the Stakhanovite method of work may itself have con- 
tributed somewhat to the present difficulties. The press sug- 
gests that some coal managers have been hunting for im- 
pressive statistical records, which more frequently than not 
have been the records of individual workers, not at al 
representative of the average level of productivity. An evét 
pace in output can hardly be attained by a method in which 
more attention is paid to the records of “ 1,000 percenters 
than to the efforts of the great mass of miners. 
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Private Traders 


HE exigencies of war have radically changed the com- 

position, direction and organisation of British over- 
seas trade. The composition and distribution of imports 
and exports, like industrial production, are determined by 
the need for building up the staying and striking power 
of Britain and its Allies, within the limits set by available 
shipping capacity; the shortage of shipping has dictated 
that supplies should be drawn from the nearest sources 
without regard to pre-war practices ; and, especially before 
Lend-Lease, the distribution of imports and the size of 
exports have been influenced by the availability of foreign 
exchange. The adaptation of overseas trade to war condi- 
tions inevitably involved complete Government control 
over shipments to and from this country; the Govern- 
ment must obviously decide what use is made of available 
shipping space. Equally inevitable was the Government’s 
decision to enter the field as an importer and, to a lesser 
extent, as an exporter. Apart from the large volume of 
military traffic, imports now consist almost entirely of 
essential raw materials and foodstuffs, which the Govern- 
ment can often handle more appropriately than private 
organisations by means of bulk purchases. Exports are 
confined to certain finished goods, designed to meet the 
essential needs of the Empire, America and other custo- 
mers. The Government acts through its departments or 
through the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation— 
its agent—as buyer and seller of goods to or from over- 
seas Governments and private firms. In consequence of 
the Government’s intervention in overseas trade and of 
the change in the composition of the traffic, the volume 
of private trading has suffered a severe shrinkage ; and the 
private trader, moreover, often labours under difficulties. 

The Government has an advantage over the private 
shipper or importer, in that all the formalities which have 
had to be introduced for the control of foreign trade can 
be swept aside when a Government department decides to 
conclude a transaction as part of its general programme. 
When the initial negotiations have been carried through 
and the order is placed, the Government department con- 
cerned, unlike a private trader, is not hampered by a multi- 
tude of rules and regulations. Difficulties can be overcome 
by a stroke of the pen. The very department which has 
introduced the rules and regulations can disregard or 
change them to suit its purpose. On the other hand, when 
a private firm encounters difficulties which may be due, say, 
to lack of foresight on the part of a Government official, 
the authorities concerned often hesitate to introduce any 
change ; it is inevitably very difficult for a private firm to 
obtain permission to deviate from regulations. The whole 
procedure of the Civil Service must be set into motion, 
and it takes a long time. This was illustrated when a system 
of quarterly import quotas was introduced for Empire or 
féreign goods, to be imported by private firms. In the 
case of seasonal products, producers cannot plan their 
output unless they know their customers’ requirements a 
year ahead. Yet, when private importers tried to obtain an 
annual import quota, Government officials are reported to 
have refused to depart from the general system of quarterly 
quotas, even when this did not necessitate any change in 
the shipping programme—and involved the risk of a short- 
age of essential goods. 

Originally, this policy of quarterly quotas was applied 
mainly to imports, regardless from what source they came, 
Empire, Allied or neutral. Exports received greater con- 
sideration, especially during the first two years of the war, 
when imports were largely determined by the supply of 
foreign exchange. But in proportion as the export drive 
became less important—first by the introduction of Lend- 
Lease and, after America’s entry into the war, by the 
pooling of the resources of the United Nations—Govern- 
ment officials dealing with export licences and shipping 


space changed their attitude towards private shippers, and 
became less tender. 

Exporters and importers, because it became more and 
more difficult to carry on foreign trade under war condi- 
tions, sought strength in collabqration. They formed 
associations, most of which enjoy some measure of official 
blessing. These semi-independent co-operative schemes 
(which are usually attached to some Government depart- 
ment, according to the commodities dealt with) are now 
taking more and more trades under their control. Such 
schemes are mainly applied to minor commodities which 
the Government has not yet thought fit to import or export 
directly, but which are at the same time considered neces- 
sary to the war economy. The Government allows private 
traders to form associations with the object of controlling 
exports, imports and distribution. Government departments 
are, as a rule, in close touch, and control operations in- 
directly. Importers obtain information from the Govern- 
ment about the shipping space available for each country ; 
as a rule, Empire countries obtain priority. The associ- 
ations decide, in close collaboration with the shipping 
countries, to which shippers the available space should be 
allocated, and the Ministry concerned generally determines 
the price at which the goods are imported. When they 
arrive in this country, they are distributed by the associa- 
tions to users in proportion to their pre-war consumption, 
and importers usually participate on a similar basis. The 
associations often arrange the collection of a levy on 
imports, out of which compensation is paid to importers 
whose sources of supply have been cut off by the war. 
In the case of exports, the governing factor is the short- 
age or absence of supplies. The export of such goods as 
are available for shipment is subject to licensing. These 
licences are usually individual and issued by the Board 
of Trade ; but there are indications of the development of 
a system by which global export quotas may be fixed by 
the Government, while their allocation among export 
merchants is left to the association or export group of the 
trade concerned. 

These semi-official schemes make use of the services and 
éxperience of the shippers—an excellent thing, where, 
possible—and permit them to maintain contact with their 


More than a century’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
at its customers’ disposal. 

The Bank’s vast resources, its constant 
touch with current affairs and its extensive 
system of branch offices in England and 
Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 
enable it to offer a wide range of facilities, 
details of which will gladly be given on 
request by the manager of any branch. 
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customers, which is, of course, desirable so long as the 


war effort is not held back by this consideration. At the 
same time, they remove many of the obstacles put in the 
way of private importers and exporters by Government re- 
strictions. Importers organised in such schemes obtain 
Government support for the shipment of all materials, 
machinery, tools and parts which are necessary to enable 
producing countries to manufacture the products con- 
cerned. The associations of importers work in close col- 
laboration with manufacturers, distributors, packers or 
users of the commodities they deal with; an advisory 
committee, composed of both users and importers under 
Ministerial control, usually supervises distribution, which 
is often handled by a firm of chartered accountants, to 
whom all me.nbers of the trade make confidential returns. 
The formation of traders’ associations has assigned the 
private firms to retain at least part of their foreign trade. 
But most of the responsibility for the selection of overseas 
producers and shippers is left to the authorities in the 
shipping countries, which means that the selection of 
shippers and producers is made overseas. Buyers in this 
country are not enabled to select their suppliers, for the 
granting of import licences is necessarily conditioned by 
the export licences for shipments to Britain allotted to 
overseas countries. British importers thus have to accept 
offers from suppliers who have managed to secure export 
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licences ; these offers are not necessarily the best that can 
be secured in the country concerned. Better results—from 
the viewpoint of individual British buyers, at any rate— 
might be obtained if the associations could advise the 
authorities in the shipping countries which goods they 
prefer. 

Some of the complaints of private traders are legitimate - 
others are not. In the main, the difficulties of the private 
importer and exporter must be attributed to the war rather 
than to faulty Government policy. Strategic and other con- 
siderations impose frequent and often abrupt changes on 
imports and exports, and the nation’s interests must prevail 
over those of private traders, even if this means a dis. 
location of their business. The introduction and growth of 
direct Government trading, and the consequent restriction 
of the private traders’ sphere of activity, have been unavoid. 
able. There can be no rigid dividing line between the two 
no delineation of spheres of activity ; when the needs of the 
war can best be served by direct Government trading, the 
private trader must yield. The needs are flexibility and 
efficiency—in trade as in production. But, subject to these 
conditions, the private trader, individually or collec. 
tively, should be allowed to go about his business without 
unnecessary restrictions and time-consuming formalities. 
And, where the nation’s needs dictate his temporary elimina- 
tion, due compensation should be the remedy. — 


Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Quarter 


The turn of the quarter passed uneventfully in the 
money market. Although the discount market’s tactics at 
the bill tender succeeded to the extent of securing for the 
syndicate a 55 per cent allotment of the bills which in- 
cluded the year-end maturities, the task of taking up this 
heavy allotment of bills occasioned no difficulty. This was 
partly due to the fact that the syndicate is in these days 
no longer allowed to concentrate its applications for bills 
on a particular day, but must to some extent spread them 
over the week. Thus the bills taken up on Wednesday, 
though they were the popular year-end maturities, were far 
from the market’s total allotment for the week. The banks 
for their part had their position eased by having no Treasury 
deposit receipt payments to make this week. One may 
assume that, on the other hand, they had the benefit of 
almost the whole of the nominal current maturities of £20 
millions. The bulk of these were probably due to mature 
on the final day of the quarter, and the banks would not 
have sacrificed these particular maturities by pre-encashing 
them. Although making-up complicated the position this 
week, the banks found themselves with adequate resources 
both to extend loans and to buy bills from the market. The 
Bank return, which was made up at the close of business 
on September 30th, shows that the disturbances to credit 
pccasioned by the end-of-quarter factors to have been 
countered and smoothed with the customary adroitness of 
the authorities. Movements in bankers’ deposits have been 
kept down to a net increase of £998,000, while public 
deposits have fallen by £1,543,000. This achievement is all 
the more noteworthy as the net withdrawal of notes during 
the week amounted to £6,273,000, carrying the active cir- 
culation to the new high record of £838,029,000. The main 
factor in ensuring an even keel in credit appears to have 
been Government borrowing on ways and means advances. 
This is reflected in a rise of £6,070,000 in the holding of 
Government securities. A rise of £14,106,000 in other 
securities can probably be linked with the accompanying 
exapnsion of £4,637,000 in other accounts. 
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Floating Debt Changes in September 


The actual amount of Ways and Means borrowing at 
the Bank over the turn of the quarter is shown by the 
monthly debt return to have been £5,500,000. The debt 
changes between August 31st and September 3oth, the 
period covered by the latest return, show a net increase 
of £257,334,000. Of this, £91,600,000 was accounted for by 
the floating debt. The principal movements here were an 
increase of £50 millions in Treasury bills (the return being 
made up on a Wednesday, it is impossible to split up the 
total as between tender and tap bills), and an increase of 
£65 millions in Treasury deposit receipts. The TDR 
redemptions over the month amounted to £85 millions, of 
which £11,500,000 represented pre-encashments to cover 
subscriptions to new Government issues. Ways and means 
advances from public departments fell by £28,815,000. As 
regards longer term issues, Tax Reserve Certificates evi- 
dently retain their attraction, and though the machinery of 
these certificates is now functioning both ways and 
£9,533,000 were redeemed last month in payment of taxes, 
a further £39,990,000 of new certificates were issued. 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (September 30th) and shows 
the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — ; . 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure... 2,594,024 otal ordinary revenue...... 1,163,050 

New Sinking Funds 6,233 Loans raised :— 
Loans repaid — 3% Def. Bonds (net) , 54,688 
National Savings Bonds 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,080 
Increase in balances . : 357 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 154,634 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 203,176 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 90,450 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 185,822 
“* Other debt " (net) ...... 210,28) 

Floating debt (net) :— 

Treasury Bills ......... 72,658 
Bank of Eng. Adv. .... 5,500 
Public Dept. Adv....... 30,455 
Treasury deposits ...... 264,000 
Miscellaneous receipts (net). . 678 
£2,603,121 £2,603,121 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


* * * 


Window-Dressing in August 


With the publication of the Bank of England Statisti- 
cal Summary for August, the data are now available for 
continuing, in respect of that month, the calculations of 
clearing bank window-dressing which appeared in The 
Economist on September 12th last. Bankers’ deposits in 
August averaged £133,800,000, the corrected figure for 
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clearing banks being £127,000,000. The clearing banks’ 
ti] money for the month averaged £152,000,000, making 
q total of clearing bank cash, taking the average Wednes- 
day figures, of £279,000,000. Against this, the August 
aggregate return of the clearing banks showed total cash 
holdings of £351,000,000. On that figure—the result of the 
customary window-dressing operations—the cash ratio ap- 
peared to be 10.6 per cent. On the true cash figure, the 
ratio would have been 8.4 per cent, giving an index of 
disparity of 21 per cent, which compares with 18.1 per 
cent for July, and averages of 17.1 per cent in 1941, 9.4 per 
cent in 1940, and 8.3 per cent in 1939. The trend towards 
more vigorous window-dressing is, therefore, still evident. 
In comparing the disparity between true and published 
cash ratios now and before the war, it must be remembered 
that the pre-war Wednesday figures on which the “ true” 
figures are calculated were more affected by window- 
dressing than they are to-day. This is because four out of 
the eleven clearing banks make up on Wednesdays, and 
before the war they did sc four and sometimes five times 
a month, whereas now they only do so once a month. But 
this consideration does not affect the comparison between 
the current figures and those for 1940 and 1941, all of 
which are truly comparable ; and it does not invalidate the 
contention that the extent of wirdow-dressing has been 
increasing since the war. 


Another point which should be borne in mind is that 
in the matter of window-dressing the practice of different 
banks varies widely. All banks tend, quite naturally and 
justifiably, to let their till money run down over the week- 
end, since they do not attempt to remedy the effect of 
heavy week-end wage payments on their total cash by 
calling in loans from the market. But apart from this 
general tendency, wide variations of practice are to be found. 
One at least of the banks makes no attqnpt to window- 
dress its position by calling in loans on its monthly making- 
up day. Since this institution is far—very far—from being 
the smallest of the clearing banks, the impact of its policy 
on the aggregate figures is quite considerable, and places 
the showing of the other banks in a more unfavourable 
light than the combined returns would indicate. Among 
these other institutions, it is safe to assume that views 
as to the minimum below which the cash reserve must on 
no acccunt fall, are far from unanimous; and, if daily 
average cash ratios were published, it would not be sur- 
prising to see certain banks showing a figure almost half 
that presented in the window-dressed return. Many would 
applaud this economy in cash as evidence of the flexibility 
of the credit mecnanism and of the confidence commanded 
by the banks. They should be given the opportunity of 
marking their approval. It would be a very desirable inno- 
vation if all the clearing banks were to publish the average 
of their daily cash ratios as a footnote to their monthly 
returns, 
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South Africa’s Balance of Payments 


The comments of the Governor of the South African 
Reserve Bank, Mr J. Postmus, on the report for the year to 
March 31st last, were largely devoted to the question of the 
favourable balance of payments which the Union has enjoyed 
for the last few years and to the mechanics of the debt re- 
patriation operations which have taken care of the greater 


‘part of that balance. No precise estimates can be given, as no 


statistics of South African imports and exports have been 
published since the war. But it was suggested by Mr Post- 
mus that the surplus in the balance of payments had been 
by far the most important factor in the expansion of bank 
credit in the Union during the year under review. He added 
that the repatriation of Government sterling debt to the 
amount of £32,506,000 in the twelve months to the end of 
last March, had mopped up the bulk of the Union’s external 
balance of payments for the year. This, however, tells very 
little, because the final balance has evidently been struck 
after allowing for the considerable transfers of South African 
securities, mainly gold shares, from British to South African 
ownership during the period. From the remarks of the 
Governor on the technique of debt repatriation, it is evident 
that the Union of South Africa maintains the policy of 
holding the favourable balance of payments in gold. On 
the occasion of the vesting order covering some ee 
of South African sterling securities, the Reserve Bank pro- 
vided the sterling required by selling gold to the British 
Treasury for the amount in question. The bank then took 
over the requisitioned securities which were subsequently 
retired by the Union Treasury as and when the proceeds 
of two issues placed in the domestic market mainly for this 
purpose became available. 


* 


It is in the light of this operation that the rise in the 
Reserve Bank’s investments during the latest financial year 
must be interpreted. On March 31st last, they amounted to 
£18,566,000 against £1,681,000 a year previously. The in- 
crease represented sterling securities temporarily held pend- 
ing their redemption by the Union Treasury. It was not an 
indication of a change of policy whereby the Reserve Bank 
had begun the accumulation of sterling investments. Nor 
was the increase in overseas bills discounted from £490,000 
to £6,043,000 to be so regarded. It was explained by the 
transfer, towards the end of the Reserve Bank’s book- 
keeping year, of a substantial amount by the United King- 
dom authorities to meet war expenditure in the Union. 
Hence, it may be deduced, the policy of the Reserve Bank 
is to keep its sterling assets down to a minimum, and to 
accumulate in gold the favourable balance of payments, after 
allowing for the continued repatriation of various types of 
capital. Mr Postmus took it for granted “that the present 
price of gold has come to stay” and that “ the future of 
gold is better assured than ever before.” On these assump- 
tions, of course, all should be well with the Reserve Bank’s 


policy. 


Investment 


The Demand for Equities 


The month now ended has brought an almost daily 
appreciation in the market values of British industrial 
equities, thus continuing the movement of July and August. 
Although the rise is faltering, there is no evidence that it 
is ended. There is a curious consistency in the moyements 
of equities in the third quarter over each of the past three 
years. Each year has brought a marked rise, amounting to 
10.2 points in The Financial News Index in 1940 to 6.1 
In 1941, and to 8.6 this year. In 1940, the rise continued 
for another six weeks ; in 1941, it began some eight weeks 
earlier. If the rises for the extended periods are given, the 
figures become 22.3, 13.2 and again 8.6. On the more ex- 
tended period, the index of fixed interest stocks rose 9.2 
points in 1940 and 3.0 in the following year, but this year is 
virtually unchanged. Comparing the three peaks—not 
necessarily peaks for the year—the yields of The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index were 6.88, 5.25 and possibly something 
like 4.85 for equities, while the corresponding figures for 
2) per cent Consols are 3.33, 3.05 and 3.04. This would 
seem to go some way in support of the belief that the rise 
in equities is now based on considerations other than a 
falling rate of interest. When it is considered that, despite 
increased Government expenditure—which must mean 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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higher wage bills—and reduced opportunities for satis- 
faction of current consumption requirements, the total of 
Government issues is scarcely increased above the I941 
level, it begins to look as though there is an increasing 
element of hedging against inflation in the buying. The 
rise has been accompanied by a very considerable widening 
in the selection of investors taking part. The fact that 
bargains received touched a high on Monday last for the 
present system of marking bargains means very little, sincé 
the comparison dates back only to June. It is, however, 
interesting to note that more than one jobber claims to have 
done more bargains recently than at any time during the 
war. The general level of business is still said to be 
moderate, and the impression gained is that investors all 
over the country are now in the market, rather than the 
professional or the bigger financial and industrial concerns. 


* . *x x 


Stock Exchange Statistics 


The report of the Committee for General Purposes of 
the Stock Exchange, London, for the year to 24th March 
last has just been received. One interesting calculation is the 
market valuation of quoted securities as on April 7, 1942. 
Securities quoted in the official list declined in number by 
50 to 5,501, but the market value of the reduced number 
was some £17,457 millions against £15,224 millions for the 
larger number a year before. The bulk of the rise was due 
to further issues of existing Government loans, the market 
valuation being up by £1,865 millions, but there was also 
a marked increase in the commercial and industrial list, 
despite a decline in nominal value. For the supplementary 
list, the number of securities quoted rose from 4,270 to 
4,326 but the nominal value fell from £1,166 millions to 
£1,157 millions, and the market value from £1,250 millions 
to £1,237 millions. In detail, many sections show increases, 
and the fall is due primarily to a drop in market value from 
£549 millions to £495 millions in the mining sections, due 
presumably to the overrunning of Malaya and Burma. Un- 
happily, this item is not split into its usual geographical 
divisions. The record of marks received, and such compari- 
sons as are given for the activities of the Share and Loan 
Department, suggests an appreciable expansion in the num- 
ber of bargains done, if not in total turnover. It will be 
recalled that this has been carried out with a staff, reduced 
in numbers and increasingly representing, either new re- 
cruits, or those returned from retirement. 


*x * * 


Montreal Negotiations 


The representatives of the City of Montreal are now 
safely home once more. During their visit to this country, 
there were full and frank discussions with the British 
Stockholders’ Committee. Relations were cordial, and there 
is understood to be good hope that a new plan will be 
evolved satisfactory to all. Messrs. Asselin and Marler were, 
however, far from being plenipotentiaries, and although 
they are head of the Council they cannot necessarily carry 
the Council with them. It must be understood that the 
whole matter is at large. The Council having rejected a 
part of the original plan of the Canadian Committee, the 
whole thing falls to the ground, and a new start has to be 
made. In a sense, this facilitates the task of taking full 
account of the views of this country as to the treatment 
which should be accorded to the sterling issues, But nothing 
has so far transpired which removes the possibility that 
the sterling loans will receive special treatment, insofar as 
the terms of their issue entitle them to it. One point, which 
has not been sufficiently stressed, is that Messrs Asselin 
and Marler are new men since the default. They are re- 
sponsible neither for that, nor for the financial methods 
which led up to it. What is essential is that there should 
be something like a guarantee of sound finance for the 
future. The plan broke down largely because the system 
of control by the Quebec Municipal Council, even as then 
amended, proved unacceptable. The problem is to amend 
this further, but to secure reasonable assurances as to the 
future, as well as reasonable terms of reorganisation. 
Against the tangle of local politics this may not be easy, 
but there are apparently some hopes that it will be achieved. 


* * * 


Third Quarter’s Capital 


New capital issues in the third quarter of 1942 were 
the lowest for the year, although the nine months’ total is 
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still above the 1941 level. As in the second quarter, there 
was a further decline in the total of Government issues 
but, unlike that period, there was also a sharp reduction in 
the total of non-Government issues. Total issues for the 
third quarter amounted to £301,553,100, including issue; 
by “permission to deal,” against £351,296,500 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1941, while Government issues 
amounted to £299,967,300, against £348,140,300. There 
were few notable industrial issues, and the total of the 
important miscellaneous manufacturing total rose only by 
£471,300, made up of a number of small items. The mog 
substantial new offer of the quarter was the issue of 
£1,960,000 Electricity (Civil Defence) 3 per cent deben. 
tures by the Central Electricity Board. In the realm of 
Government issues, there was a recovery in the popularity 
of 2} per cent National War Bonds, which brought jp 
£133,039,374 against £94,217,769. Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds and 3 per cent Savings Bonds all brought 
in less than in the second quarter, the biggest fall being that 
in Defence Bonds from £40,784,755 to £23,666,005. The 
outstanding feature of the quarter has been the number of 
conversion issues, following the lifting of the Treasury bap, 
Thus, out of a total of £26,989,173 for the first nine months 
of the current year, third quarter conversions accounted 
for £20,724,069, among which the LPTB conversion of 
over £12,000,000, and the number of brewery operation; 
were notable. The comparable figure for the third quarter 
of 1941 is £4,062,600. The new capital applications, which 
are analysed in three tables below, suggest, above all, the 
need for stimulating the sale of Government issues. 





TABLE I—TotTat BorROWING (MILLION f) 
aE 7 ] 
British | 
First Nine , Total Total 
Months of )thers _— ipire oreig vn lice 
ae ves iii “Home ( Home \E™piut Foreis " Coat Indices 
ment | rations 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) _ 
1928 84-3} 10-0 117°3 211-6; 52-2 26-9 290 +7 100 
1940 768 -2 Nil 1:3 769 5 0-1 Nil 769 6 265 
1941 1114-1 Nil 0-3 | 1,114°-4 2-9 Nil |1,117-3) 383 
1942 1129-2 Nil) 0-2 /771299-4) Nil Nil | 1,129-4| 988 
Including “* oueee n to Deal’ (New Basis a 
1935 1-8} 51-5 151-8 205-1; 196) 1-4) 226-1) 10 
1940 768 -2 Nil 16-0 784-2 1-0 Nil 785 °2 347 
1941 1114-1 Nil 2-9 (1,117 0 3 +5 0-1 | 1,120-€ 495 
1942 1129-2 2-0 6-2 | 1,137 -2 0°3 0-1 | 1,137 -6 503 
* Including County and Public Board Loans 
‘ II1—Totat Company IssurEs (MILLION {f) 
First Ni Old Ba New Basis 
M ith 
Each Ye 1939 1940 194] 194 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Debe e 10-1 Nil ] Nil 16-5 1-2 } 0:2 
Preference 2°7 0:1 +] Nil 8-1} 1:5] 0 
Ordinar l } 1-2 2°9 0-3 52 6 14-2 » 2 62 
lot 23 1-3 4 0°3 57 16-9 7 6°5 
l ABI II] ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(excluding Conversions) 
I t Nine Months First Nine Months 
Old Basis New Basis 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
; ; + ‘ 
British Govt. | 1,114,110,800 | 1,129,185,700 | 1,114,110,800 | 1,129, 185,70 
Foreign Govt Nil Nil Nil 6,500 
Corporation County 
ind Publ Boards Nil Nil Nil | 1,960,000 
Foreign Railways Nil Nil Nil 10,500 
Mines 2,973,200 Nil 3,203,900 168,000 
Exploration, Finan 
cial, et Nil Nil | 786,500 | 49,400 
Estate and Lands Nil Nil | 159,000 210,000 
Oil Nil Nil Nil 101,200 
Iron, Coal, Steel, et« 93,200 Nil | 343,200 1,776,900 
Stores and Trading Nil Nil | Nil 178,300 
Electric Light, Power | 
_and Telegraph Nil Nil | 292,100 | Nil 
Gas and Water Nil Nil 565,800 | 271,200 
Tramways and Buses Nil 50,000 Nil 103,100 
Hotels, Theatres, et Nil | Nil 530,000 | Nil 
Shipping .... ; Nil | Nil Nil 1,581,800 
Manufg. and Misc. 150,000 | 175,000 584,700 


Total 


. 1,117,327,200 | 1,129,410,700 1,120,576,000 | 1,137,648,509 


| 2,045,900 
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India Loan Agreement 


The news that an agreement has been reached between 
the United Kingdom and Indian Governments in connec- 
tion with sterling Indian railway annuities has no effect 
whatever on the status of the annuitants. It is merely a 
means of absorbing a part of the huge sterling surplus 
ycumulating in this country. Under the arrangement, the 
Treasury undertakes, in return for a loan of £30,054,250, to 

t the Indian Government in possession of funds to meet 
the sterling annuity payments as they fall due. The amount 
involved is some £34 millions and the discount given 24 per 
gent. The annuities expire at various dates during the 
decade ending 1958, with possibly an average life of some 
13 years. This would give the loan an average duration, 
since it will be repaid in annual instalments, of possibly six 
years, ON which basis the 2} per cent rate is about right. 
The accumulation of sterling over the past six months is of 
the order of £190 millions, some of which is required for 
note issue cover. At this rate, the new arrangement will 
cover only one month’s accumulation. 


Company Notes 


Unilever Earnings 

There is nothing in the full report of Lever Brothers 
and Unilever, Ltd., for 1941 to suggest that there was any 
decline in gross earnings as against 1940. With the exception 
of Eire, all Empire factories oversea achieved new records, 
while at home large outputs were secured in most sections. 
Although some of these were below pre-war level, oil 
refining and hardening reached new high records. The 
overseas profits made up over 30 per cent of the total, and 
itmay be assumed that the fall in the published figure was 
due mainly to the payment of EPT at the full rate, some- 
what accentuated by increased provisions for repairs and 
maintenance. Full particulars for the past three years, so far 
as available, are set out below :— 


Years to Decemb >] 


1939 1940 194] 
Company’s Share of Group { 
Earnings : 
Profit after Interest 


+13,300,000 15,260,451 14,629,540 


Depreciation and Repairs... 5,485,000 3,885,000 3,920,000 
ARP . ere ai 123,000 150,000 147,000 
British Income Tax (net)* +700,000 1,550,715 2,403,252 
Additional Tax Rese: ‘ 1,400,000 1,600,000 
War Dama: 274,446 259,625 


Funding Staft Pension 1,379,657 1,403,749 


Net Consolidated Profit 7,648,644 6,596,541 6,299,663 

Retained by Subsidiaries, etc. 906,591 892,529 464,074 
+ Approximate only 

* Figures arrived at by deducting tax recovered on dividend 

not interest, from gross charges otf #£4,208,439 in 1940 
$5,469,278 in 194] 

Among the above appropriations, two call for special 


comment—staff pensions and income tax. The 1940 appro- 
priation for the former has been increased to the figure 
shown by taking over, substantially, the amount set aside a 
year ago for provision against the NV company’s preference 
dividends, since paid by that company. It has not been 
thought necessary to provide against these this year. The 
funding of staff pensions is now complete, but there 
femains a liability of some £1,500,000 for back service 
pensions which it may be found desirable to deal with by 
a block grant at some time. Spread over a decade or so, this 
sum ranks as an expense for purposes of EPT and income 
lax. The income tax appropriation for the year, of some 
£5,500,000 gross, represents the liability on one quarter of 
1939 and three quarters of 1940. The tax reserve appropria- 
ton, with some £400,000 over-provided for EPT, covers all 
special liabilities up to the end of 1941, so that, from now 
on, no further special appropriations should be necessary, 
and the net charge of under £2,500,000 should cover future 
liabilities. As the EPT liability was substantial, it seems 
that, short of a catastrophic fall in earnings, the actual 
consolidated profit should be approaching stability. 


* 


The above explanations make it evident that the 
appropriations in question ought to be spread over a 
longer period than the two years in which they were actu- 
ally made, in arriving at any estimate of movements in the 
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value of the ordinary shares. Unfortunately, no such dis- 
tribution is feasible, and, in the following table, earned 
percentages are calculated on the basis that these appro- 
priations belong solely to the years in which they are 
made. On the basis of the assurance that the company’s 
share of the sums retained by the subsidiary and allied 
companies enure to the benefit of the equity holders of 
the parent, the earned percentages in the accompanying 
table have, however, been calculated on the net consoli- 
dated profit of the group, less only the preference and pre- 
ferred ordinary dividends of the parent. This means that 
the appropriation to contingencies, intended to cover the 
possibility of having to find the dividend of NV ordinary, 
is treated as being available for the ordinary shareholders 
of Limited. It seems quite impossible to say whether this 
will in fact be so. The liability to find the NV payment 
only becomes absolute subject to the resumption of normal 
relationship between the two companies. If it should then 
prove that NV has earned the money necessary to meet 
the ordinary dividends, the question of Limited finding 
them presumably does not arise. Further, it is probable 
that the question of beneficial ownership will raise pro- 
blems of extreme complexity. If this appropriation is ex- 
cluded, the percentages fall to 25.0, 17.8 and 13.1, respec- 
tively. Since the end of 1941, soap rationing anda number 
of other developments have affected the group’s work, but 
it is improbable that they will disturb distributable earn- 
ings. With regard to losses in the Far East, the bulk of 


Years to December 3l, 


1939 1940 1941 
d 4 + 
Company Allocations : : 
Net Profit ... Sea Ae 6,742,053 6,987,130 5,835,589 
Pref. and Prefd. Ord. divs 4,337,777 4,346,779 4,346,779 
Ordinary Stock 
Paid *....... sace Loeeaee 660,535 660,535 
Earned + “a 35°45 28-4 23-7 
Paid “eesede 10 5 5 
Contingencies .............. 800,000 700,000 700,000 
Carry forward..........e0.. 1,716,849 1,661,384 1,737,312 


* Gross. 


+ Calculated on additions to free reserves retained by subsidiaries 
as well as those of parent. 


these concern NV, and have not been dealt with in the 
accounts of Limited. Capital losses in Burma and _ the 
Pacific Islands are amply covered by reserves, but stock 
on consignment and claims on third parties have been 
reserved in full in the 1941 accounts. The price of the 
£1 stock units was not affected by the report. At 3os., they 
yield £3 6s. 8d. per cent. 


Triplex Setback 


The full Triplex accounts for the year to June 30, 1942, 
make disappointing reading. The worst feature is the drop in 
trading profits from £187,041 to £87,725, the lowest level 
since 1931-32. The fact that this drop has only been parti- 
ally passed on to equity earnings is due to the reduction 
of nearly £5,000 in depreciation, which receives £12,403 ; 
to the decline in tax liability from £95,000 to £50,000 and 
to the failure to write anything off ARP, which absorbed 
£16,089 in the previous year. None the less, equity earnings 
are reduced from £61,410 to £26,138, representing 8.1 
against 18.9 per cent, so that the ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at 10 per cent, is under-earned. Since there is no 
capital loss against nearly £60,000 in 1940-41, there is no 
transfer from reserves. Two small amounts totalling £1,643 
are transferred to specific funds and the carry forward 
is reduced from £18,582 to £10,720. In the absence of any 
explanation by the directors, it is hard to see why the man- 
agement maintained the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent, 
despite a relapse in trading profit, unparalleled in recent 
years, and substantially more serious than that implied in 
the preliminary statement. The balance-sheet indicates a 
rise in stocks of some £44,000 to £291,437 but a small 
decline in debtors. An increase in the total of cash holdings 
is mainly responsible for the increase in net liquid assets, 
excluding inter company items, from £652,445 to £700,544, 
despite the fact that creditors are some £100,000 higher. 
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The total of reserves and surplus is little changed at 
£915,203 against £923,065. The Ios. ordinary stock, which 
yields £3 6s. 8d. per cent, appears over-valued at the cur- 
rent price of 30s. ex dividend. 


Small Aircraft Results 


The results of three small aircraft producers, recently 
issued, show that in two cases, those of Blackburn Aircraft 
and Folland Aircraft, total disclosed earnings for the latest 
financial years reached new record levels. In the third case, 
that of Boulton Paul Aircraft, the latest results bring the 
story down only to July 31, 1941, and the rise from 
£71,119 to £83,107 for that period leaves the figure still 
below the record of £99,230 earned in 1938-39. Three 
years’ earnings and dividends for the concerns in question 
are analysed in the following table. The incidence of war 
taxation has effectively restrained the trend of equity 
earnings and in the case of Blackburn the rise in tax 
provision from £110,000 to £135,000 is responsible for a 
reduction in the earned rate from 16 to 15.5 per cent. In 
the other two cases, surplus earnings are somewhat higher 
on the year, but in no case is there any increase in ordinary 
payments. Balance sheets show a consistent expansion in 
debtors, stocks, including work in progress, and indebted- 
ness to bankers, coupled, in general, with a reduction in 
cash holdings. The most marked signs of expansion in 
turnover are provided by Blackburn Aircraft, where stocks 
and work in progress are more than £500,000 higher at 
£2,005,826, while there is a bank overdraft of £250,000 
against nil. It is evident that the concerns are experiencing 
some difficulty in financing the expansion from internal 
resources, and the chairman of Boulton Paul, Mr R. G. 


i 


Earned for | 
| Total Ordinary | } september 30, 1942 











Company 
and |Disclosed Div 
Dat f Accounts Profit Amount Rats Price ex. Div Yiel 
Blackburn Aircraft / J ‘ és. d. 
(March 3] 
1940 191,844; 69,843, 14-1 1 1 share 
194] 214,469 | 69,484) 16 -( l at 9 1] 
1942 231,401 63,268 | 15-5 ] ll 
Boulton Paul Au alt 
July 31 
1939 19.230! 40.87¢ 12 + 
194( 71,119 20,529 8-2 
1941 83,1 20,951 8-4 § is. 3 
olland Aircraft 
June 30 | 
1940 . | $43,771] 17,718) 98] 8 6s. shares 
1941 | $28,410 11,021 6°9 | at l 
1942 747,810] 16,604) 11-1 4s 
' { 
+ After EPI 


Simpson, announces the intention of the management to 
extend that company’s borrowing powers from £1,000,000 
to £2,000,000. He is no doubt correct in asserting that the 
transient nature of the increase in turnover makes un- 
desirable a permanent issue of capital to shareholders, For 
the present, it is clear that present dividend rates are in all 
cases comfortably covered. According to The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index, the yield on aircraft shares fell 1} points 
to under 9} in the year to end-August. By this criterion 
two of the three concerns are judged to have prospects 
above the average. 


Neepsend Steel Report 


Total income of Neepsend Steel and Tool declined in 
the year to March 31st last from £149,083 to £136,202. In 
view of the decision to make no transfer, against £5,000, 
to investment depreciation account and of the reduction 
in EPT provision from £40,000 to £35,000, the decline 1s 
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not fully passed on to equity earnings, which amount to 
£97,037, against £100,005. The total ordinary Payment 
for the year remains at 50 per cent, including a 20 per cen; 
bonus, and is covered by earnings of 63.4, against 62,6 Per 
cent. As in 1940-41, general and contingencies reserves 
each receive £10,000, so that the carry-forward is raiseg 
from £12,970 to £13,545. The chairman, Mr S. C. Good. 
win, considers that the setback to profits is not out of 
line with current trends. It is most probably to be attributeg 
to a reduction in profit margins on Government contracts 
The consolidated balance sheet shows a further increas 
in liquid assets, indicating that turnover has risen, Ne 
liquid assets show a considerably smaller rise from £540,492 
to £561,206, due mainly to the rise in tax reserve. After 
the latest appropriations from profits, the total of reserves 
and surplus is up from £431,305 to £462,841. The com. 
pany’s balance-sheet shows a decline in net loans from 
subsidiaries from £88,061 to £57,947. The results are 
satisfactory, and there is every probability that dividend; 
can be maintained. The §s. ordinary stock, at 25s. 6d, ex 
dividend yields £9 16s. per cent. 


Oil Company Contrast 


The 1941 accounts of Aitock Oil and Lobitos Oilfield 
show a striking contrast in earnings, although both concern; 
are maintaining the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. In th 
case of Attock, which operates in India and elsewhere, toty! 
income has risen to a new high level at £795,770. The 
ordinary payment is covered with 0.2 per cent to spare and 
the carry forward is raised from £114,359 to £117,015, 
subject to three years’ additional directors’ fees, calculated 
not to exceed £7,000. Comparison with equity earnings of 
the previous year is not strictly possible, since the £500,000 
provided for UK taxation in 1940 was in respect of both 
1939 and 1940. There is no transfer to reserve last year o 
in the previous year. The accounts of Lobitos, the Peruvian 
concern, show, on the other hand, a decline in trading 
profits from £184,362 to £140,202, largely, as the chairman, 
Mr H. C. R. Williamson, points out, on account of the 
time lag caused by the establishment of new wartime 
markets. Thus, there is a drop in equity earnings from 319 
to 16.8 per cent, and the carry forward is raised at the cos 
of reducing the transfer to reserve from {£100,000 to 
£25,000. A loss on sale of investments—due to the Treasury 
call up of dollar securities—of £9,940 has replaced a profit 
of £5,519 and is debited direct to investment reserve. 


1940 194] 1940 194 
| 
f f t 
otal Profit 772, 56€ 795,770 503,272 252,174 
Taxation* 01.977 400,000 70,000 93,( 
Administrative and Other Expenses 8,610 8,378 8,939 10,224 
Fees and Staff Funds 1,200 1,200 14,678 15,179 
Depreciatior 150,000 200,000 : 
Interest 5,629 3,536 | 
Ordinary Stock ; | | 
Earned 105,150 182,656 209,655 133,771 
Paid 180,000 180,000 100,000 100,000 
Earned ‘ 60 10-2 31-9 16% 
Paid 10 10 10 | i 
Reserve 100,000 25,00: 
Carry forward 114,359 §117,015 279,484 288,255 
* And Contingencies for Attock Attock provision in 1940 includes that for 193% 
; Attock earnings after charging 2 years’ taxation in 1940 


§ Subject to 3 years’ additional directors’ fees 


The Lobitos balance sheet provides ample evidence of the 
contraction in business, which should, however, prove 
be only temporary. Debtors are more than £130,000 lower 
at £470,874, while creditors and stocks of crude oil are als 
down, and there is a consequent expansion in cash from 
£69,983 to £383,906. Attock shows a similar expansion in 
cash holdings from £263,588 to £481,837, but stocks of ail 
are higher and the reduction in debtors is very modest. 
There is a total reduction of £114,010 in additions to capital 
equipment during the year, and the chairman, Sir Louis 
Dane, reports that the water occurrences in the Dhulian 
wells have reduced production. Until new oil reserves can 
be discovered, the future of the concern is not fully assured. 
The loss of the Burmah oilfields makes the maintenance 0! 
output from both Attock and Lobitos a matter of the first 
importance for the United Nations. The Attock £1 shares 
at 38s. 14d. ex dividend yield £5 4s. 11d. per cent ; those 0! 
Lobitos at 38s. 9d. ex dividend yield £5 3s. 2d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


pooling of Inventions 


It has long been recognised that, in order to maximise 
the Anglo-American war effort, the pooling of ideas is an 

tial counterpart to the pooling of raw materials and 
industrial capacity. A good deal has, in fact, been done 
rowards bringing about a closer interchange of information 
on production processes ; the principle of pooling has been 
formally recognised in an agreement concerning the Inter- 
change of patent rights and information, signed by Mr 
Cordell Hull, American Secretary of State, and Lord 
Halifax, in Washington, on August 24th. By the agreement, 
which has now been published (Cmd. 6392), 


j i y r ¢ il! 
each Government, in so far as it may lawfully do so, will 


procure and make available to the other Government for 


use in war production, ‘patent rights, information, inventons, 
designs or processes requested by the other Government. 


gach Government is to bear the cost of the procurement of 
ch patent rights, information, inventions, designs, or 
processes frum its own nationals. Unless otherwise pro- 
vided, all patent rights shall be acquired and used for the 

ses and for the duration of the war only. 
The agreement contains detailed provisions about the con- 
diions in which the interchange of patents and other 
information is to take place. Both the United States and 
the United Kingdom can contribute much to the common 
pool of knowledge about the production of war materials, 
and, in so far as the Agreement will speed up the inter- 
change of ideas and patents, it is to be welcomed. It is 
to be hoped that its operation will not end with the war, but 
that it will pave the way towards the unification of patent 
laws in the interests of the consumer after the war. 


. 


Road Transport 


The Government’s road haulage scheme, providing fo! 
the chartering of a nucleus fleet of lorries by the Ministry 
of War Transport, and, alongside it, for a pool of vehicles 
fed by Government traffic but managed by the industry, 
continues to attract criticism, As was pointed out in The 
Economist on September 12th, the main cause of the 
industry’s dissatisfaction seems to be the fact that its 
facilities have not been fully utilised in recent months. 
From the national point of view, the emergence of an un- 
used margin of road transport capacity is a definite gain ; 
if the total volume of traffic has not decreased, it means 
that the other means of transport are being used more 
efficiently, and that the railways are carrying a bigger load. 
But the reserve of road transport capacity is precious ; it 
will probably have to be drawn upon during the winter, 
and constitutes a vital nest-egg for an emergency. As Mr 
George Wilson, chairman of the British Road Federation, 
pointed out in his address at the annual meeting of the 
Federation, 


if in the interests of economy and efficiency all goods road 
vehicles cannot be used all the time, then the difficult but 
not impossible task remains of organising the road transport 
industry’s resources so that they may be at any time available 
when the need arises. 


The mistake made by the Government: in allowing the 
dispersal of part of the labour force in coalmining must 
not be repeated in the road haulage industry. Its reserve of 
\nused capacity must be maintained, and the responsibility 
is the Government’s. 


Distribution of House Coal 


From next Monday a new system for the regulation of 
the supply of house coal is to come into operation under 
arrangements made by the Ministry of Fuel and Power, in 
consultation with the house coal collieries and the Mer- 
chants’ Consultative Committee. Its main feature is the 
introduction of a programme of weekly deliveries to 
scheduled depots. The coal supply officers are to inform 
the divisional house coal officers of the quantity of house 


coal which will be available for distribution from week to 
week, to allocate it among the collieries concerned, and to 
see that each depot receives its allocation regularly. In a 
circular to the trade explaining the scheme, Mr H. W. 
Cole, the Director-General of the House Ccal Distribution 
(Emergency) Scheme, stated that the fundamental object of 
this arrangement is to ensure that the limited supplies 
of house coal available are spread fairly among the depots 
so that they can in turn be shared proportionately among 
merchants. The distribution of the supplies reaching the 
depots is to be the responsibility of the divisional house 
coal officers. The percentage share of each merchant and 
dealer is to be determined, in co-operation with the local 
officers under the House Coal Distribution (Emergency) 
Scheme, on the basis partly of the actual supplies reaching 
the depot from week to week, and partly on each merchant’s 
or dealer’s performance during a prescribed datum period. 
The collieries have assured the trade that so far as possible 
they will preserve the normal channels of trade and the 
normal qualities, and that the coal will be invoiced and 
consigned to the individual factors or merchants as at 
present, but it is expected that it may not be possible 
always to ensure factors or merchants their appropriate 
percentage, and that, therefore, it may become necessary 
for those receiving more than their due share to transfer 
the excess to those receiving less. The charge for such 
transfers must not exceed 1d. per ton, and it is explained 
that the object in fixing this nominal figure is to remove 
the element of profit from any accidental increase in ton- 
nage which a distributor may receive under the new 
arrangements. It will be seen that these very largely sus- 
pend the individualistic methods under which the house 
coal trade has hitherto been carried on, and difficulties and 
anomalies are apprehended ; but in each of the eleven 
regional divisions advisory disposal boards are being ap- 
pointed, and it is provided that any factor or merchant 
who may consider that he is suffering serious hardship in 
the process of redistribution may appeal to the house 
coal officer, who will have power, on the advice of his fuel 
disposal board, to make adjustments to secure equity. 
Nevertheless, merchants in many districts are said to be 
severely critical of the scheme and predicting either’ its 
modification or withdrawal. 


Electricity Charges 


Many consumers have been deterred from reducing 
their electricity consumption on the grounds that under 
certain charge systems, a smaller meter reading did not 
reduce their bill. So that this deterrent to saving may be 
removed, the Ministry of Fuel and Powér has made the 
Electricity Minimum Chaxges Order (S.R. & O. No. 1927), 
which will begin to operate for the meter readings of the 
last quarter of this year. The Order removes any statutory 
right the electricity undertakings may have to make a mini- 
mum quarterly charge to consumers regardless of the actual 
amount of current consumed. Instead, it provides that a 
minimum charge of 25s. may be made for a twelve month 
period, even where the actual cost of the electricity con- 
sumed is less, The 25s. is considered to be the minimum 
charge for which the undertakings can provide the service 
of a public utility to individual consumers. The yearly basis 
for the minimum charge has the additional advantage of 
enabling the consumer to spread the cost of power over 
the uneven quarterly consumption periods. Tariffs such as 
all-in or two-part tariffs are not affected by the Order. 
The Joint Committee of Electricity Supply Associations 
has, however, recommended undertakings to allow  con- 
sumers to change to a flat rate if it is to their advantage 
owing to reduced consumption. 


* * * 


New Tin Scheme 


After a meeting in London last Monday, the Inter- 
national Tin Committee announced that a new agreement 
was signed on September 9th. Its signatories are the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, Bolivia, Free- 
Belgium and the Free-Netherlands, that is to say all the 
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partners of the last agreement with the exceptions of 
Thailand and French Indo-China, which have passed under 
Japanese control. The new agreement for the control of 
supplies has been put into force with effect from January 1, 
1942, and thus links up with the last five years’ agreement, 
which terminated on December 31st last. Negotiations 
for the new scheme started in January, 1941, and before 
the end of March, 1941, the partners of the previous 
agreement recommended unanimously the prolongation of 
collaboration for another five years. Later, however, diffi- 
culties arose about proposed changes in the standard 
tonnages of the various member countries, and before these 
difficulties could be settled war had broken out in the Far 
East and four of the seven member countries of the scheme 
(apart from Thailand and French Indo-China, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies) had passed under Japanese 
control. Only about one-third of the world’s tin supplies 
have been left at the disposal of the United Nations. This 
fact in itself shows that the immediate value of the. agree- 
ment is confined to the exchange of information on tin 
production and the maintenance of regular contact between 
the Governments of the producing countries outside Axis 
control, The communiqué issued after Monday’s meeting 
of the ITC stated “the policy of the Committee is to 
encourage, during the war period, the maximum possible 
production of tin, in all territories not under enemy 
control,” but it is difficult to see amy new and practical 
steps the Committee could take in this direction. The only 
decisions taken during Monday’s meeting appear to have 
been the election of the Committee’s Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and the adoption of a control policy for the 
near future. The chairman is again Sir John Campbell, 
while the chief Dutch delegate, Mr P. H. Westermann, 
has been elected vice-chairman. The policy for the time 
being is to be one of non-interference. The export quota 
has been fixed “until further notice” at 105 per cent, of 
the new standard tonnages, but it is expressly stated that 
if any territory should be able to exceed this rate the quota 
will be increased retrospectively. In present circumstances, 
the fixing of an export quota is no more than a formality, 
which must be observed under the agreement. It suggests, 
however, that the new scheme, like its predecessors, is a 
scheme aiming at the prevegtion of surplus supplies if 
that should prove necessary in future. As such a necessity 
will not arise for the duration of the war, it appears that 
the chief reason for the signing of the new tin agreement 
has been the desire of the Governments of the producing 
areas concerned to create an instrument to smooth the 
change-over of the tin industry from war to peace condi- 
tions. But if the ITC is to serve as an instrument for the 
regulation of tin supplies after the war, in the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter, its constitution will have to be amended 
to give the consumer an effective voice in its decisions. 
The text of the new agreement was not yet available when 
this issue of The Economist went to press. 


x * * 


Concentration of Clothing Production 


The concentration of the clothing industry presents 
many difficulties. There are no fewer than 25,000 firms 
engaged in clothing manufacture, many of them very 
small, scattered, and specialised. About 2,000 firms have 
been “designated” as producers of utility and Service 
clothing. Nonetheless, some younger labour in these firms 
may be withdrawn, and some of their factory space may 
need to be utilised for other purposes. In general, how- 
ever, designation carries with it certain guarantees of 
labour and premises. The process of concentrating non- 
designated firms was initiated early in July, when Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Director-General of Civilian Clothing, 
met representatives of makers-up of men’s, women’s and 
children’s ciothing, and of the trade unions concerned. 
At the meeting, proposals were outlined for an orderly con- 
centration on a regional basis, in order to release factory 
space and Jabour for more urgent needs. In the Leeds 
district, plans have reached an advanced stage, and the 
first instalment of concentration is now taking place ; 
details are not yet available. Last week, Sir Thomas Barlow 
met employers’ and workers’ representatives in Manchester 
to initiate discussions for the north western region. The 
Board of Trade is pursuing its usual policy of allowing 
the industry to make its own plans; only when voluntary 
means have failed has it stepped in with an official plan. 
Clothing manufacturers in other parts of the country 
are now waiting to be told what degree and kind of con- 
centration is wanted from them. Since concentration is in- 
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evitable, manufacturers would prefer the plans to 
w:th the shortest possible delay. . ve a 


* * x 
Fats Supplies 


The Combined Food Board, which was established las 
June to pool Allied food resources, this week announced 
the introduction of a plan by which the United States and 
Great Britain will acquire the whole world supply of oils 
and fats outside Axis control. The plan is the result of a 
comprehensive survey of supplies recently conducted } 
the Combined Food Board, which has shown that, follow. 
ing the heavy losses of copra and palm oil in the Pacific 
region, the Allied supply position has become tight enough 
to demand central control. The United States and Great 
Britain are to be buyers for the pool, and buying regions 
have been defined. The former is to acquire all supplies 
of oils and fats from the American continent, including the 
West Indies, and excluding only the animal fat supplies 
of Argentina and Uruguay, and all copra from Tahiti ang 
the Fighting-French islands in the Pacific, as well as al] 
oil and fat supplies from Liberia and Spanish and Port. 
guese Africa, The United Kingdom will have a buying 
monopoly for animal fats in Argentina and Uruguay, and 
for all supplies of oils and fats in the British Empire (ex. 
cluding only those from British territories in America) 
the Belgian-Congo and Fighting French Africa. Each 
country will release part of its purchases to meet the re. 
quirements of the other members of the United Nations, In 
this country the existing consumers’ rations and restrictions 
on allocation of oils and fats to manufacturers will remain in 
force, while in the United States the restriction of manu. 
facturers’ allocations of oils and fats is planned. Acquisi- 
tion of all available supplies on the one hand, and restric. 
tion of consumption on the other, will, according to the 
expectations of the Combined Food Board, allow the 
accumulation of substantial reserves of oils and fats to 
meet future contingencies. This pooling plan, following 
the tea pooling scheme, is the second of its type adopted 
by the Combined Food Board. In announcing the new 
oils and fats plan, the Board stated that the scheme js 
part of its general strategy, which aims at efficient acquisi- 
tion and allocation of the more important food supplies of 
the United Nations to their common advantage. It is likely 
that similar schemes for other staple foodstuffs will be 
introduced in suitable cases. Besides assuring adequate 
supplies for essential purposes, this pooling of purchases 
also makes for the liquidation of surpluses held by pro 
ducers. The schemes, therefore, meet with approval from 
producers, including those in neutral countries, like the 
Portuguese and Spanish Africa, who are included in the 
oils and fats plan. 


Food Control Order 


The chief object of a recent Ministry of Food Order 
—the: Manufactured and Prepacked Foods (Control) Order 
1942—is to obtain full information about a wide variety 
of food manufacturing and pre-packing operations over 
which there is at present no control, in order to ensure 
that the best possible use is made of all foodstuffs and also 
of the limited supplies of packaging materials available. 
The Order requires returns to be made in respect of every 
food manufactured, pre-packed, or both, that is, packed in 
advance for retail sale in a wrapper or container. The Order 
does not apply to food manufactured in preparation for 
the production of a food of a different description, for 
instance, the manufacture of baking powder by a baker for 
use in his swn cakes; nor does it apply to food manv- 
factured by a caterer solely for the purpose of sale as a 
meal, or part of a meal, in his own establishment. The 
packing provisions do not apply to canning processes, nor 
to food wrapped for sale on the premises where it is 
packed. Certain foods are exempt from the provisions of 
the Order and a list of these has been issued by the 
Ministry. The Order also provides for the subsequent 
licensing of the manufacture or packing of any foods for 
which returns are required, as and when the necessity 
arises ; and a further Order describing the food to be 
licensed and stating a date will be issued. This Order is 
probably a step in the right direction, in that it extends 
the control of the Ministry of Food over food production 
and preparation, and will provide the data which will 
enable them to take stock of the whole position. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
7 


LEVER BROTHERS & 
UNILEVER, LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 
1941 


It will be proposed at the annual general 
meeting on October 8, 1942, that this re-, 
| view be taken as read and there will be no 
speech from the chair.) 


THE LATE SIR D'ARCY COOPER 


At the close of the year—on Decem- 
ber 18, 1941—the chairman of the board of 
directors, Sir Francis D’Arcy Cooper, died. 
In paying tribute to a great industrial leader, 
whose death was rightly looked upon as a 
joss to the nation as a whole, his colleagues 
on the board have foremost in their 
memories his outstanding personality and 
his sense of duty, honour and fair play 
which, joined to exceptional abilities, 
brought him the admiration and devotion 
of all engaged in this business. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Besides the change in the chairmanship, 
other changes on the board have taken 
lace. Mr Herbert Davis, C.B.E., and Mr 
aul Rykens have become vice-chairmen. 
Mr A. G. Short, for many years prominently 
connected with the group of miscellaneous 
food companies, has joined the board and 
is in charge of that group. Mr Albert Van 
den Bergh, who became an advisory direc- 
tor in 1941 on relinquishing the post of 
joint vice-chairman, has retired after a con- 

} nection with the company and its associated 
businesses of more than 48 years. Mr 

» Charles Edmund Tatlow, who became an 
advisory director after relinquishing his 
directorship in 1941, has retired on com- 
pleting 40 years’ service with the company. 


TRADING 


For obvious reasons a general picture 
' only can be given. 


At home: Throughout 1941 our soap 
businesses carried out programmes laid 
down by the Government, production 


| totalling approximately pre-war figures. 

Our margarine factories operated at high 
outputs for the account of the Ministry of 
Food. 

Seed crushing activities, also under Food 

Ministry control, were on a large scale, 
although below pre-war levels. Production 
of animal feeding compounds had to be 
substantially curtailed. Oil refining and 
hardening throughputs were well above 
normal, 
_ The food companies experienced vary- 
ing fortunes, but, in total, output continued 
to reflect progress. MacFisheries success- 
fully overcame many difficulties connected 
with war-time distribution of fish. 

Overseas: The outputs of our important 
Canadian, Australian, South African, 
Indian and other Empire soap and edible 
fat factories established new high records, 
contributory causes being virtually unre- 
stricted raw material supplies, increased 
spending power and some element of 
speculative trade buying. Eire was a not- 
able exception dye to restriction of raw 
materials. During the year a soap and 
edible fat factory in Ceylon came into pro- 
duction. . 

| The importance of the primary products 
of West Africa to the Allied war effort has 

| brought added responsibilities to the United 
Africa Company. All departments through- 
out the British Colonies, Free French and 
Belgian territories have worked at high 
Pressure in full collaboration with the 
various Governments. Many new problems 
connected with produce buying, storage and 
transport have been successfully solved. The 
import and merchanting side of the busi- 
hess has been heavily taxed to provide the 
Volume of textiles and manufactured goods 

; €ssential to stimulate the African producer 
to his greatest effort. The results achieved 
testify to the energy and initiative with 
Which difficulties have been overcome. 


THE ECONOMIST 


_ All these overseas interests account for 

just over 30 per cent. of the combined 

trading profits of the company. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, DEPRECIATION 
AND REPAIRS 


Capital expenditure was necessarily re- 
stricted. £1,379,000 was spent mainly upon 
projects initiated prior to the war, exten- 
sions necessary for war-time programmes, 
and additional facilities for research and 
for special war-time operations. Against 
this, £654,000 was realised by the sale of 
assets, Of which the principal was the 
whaling fleet sold for £479,000. These 
amounts do not include expenditure on, 
or compensation for, assets lost by enemy 
action. 

Revenue was charged with £1,965,000 
for depreciation, £1,955,000 for repairs and 
maintenance, and £147,000 for additional 
A.R.P. installations. 


PRODUCTION AND RESEARCH 


Shortages of usual commodities have 
been an incentive to the production and 
research staffs to exercise successfully their 
ingenuity and powers of improvisation so 
as to maintain the quality of products. 


STAFF 


Excellent relations between the manage- 
ment and staff continue; the scheme of 
works committees and councils, which have 
operated in the larger units for many years, 
is now being extended to every factory in 
the organisation. The provision of works 
and office canteens has been very largely 
augmented to meet war-time conditions. 

28,700 employees in the British Empire 
are members of the pension and provident 
funds whose investments amount to 
£10,641,000. 

Over 10,000 employees of our regular 
staff are serving with the armed and 
civilian services, all of whom receive finan- 
cial assistance from their companies and 
retain their membership of the pension and 
provident funds. 

The spirit that animates the whole 
organisation is all that it should be, and it 
is largely for this reason that the standard 
of efficiency stands so high. 

Through their war savings groups, more 
than 21,000 employees in Great Britain 
alone have subscribed close upon £900,000 
to the National War Savings Campaign 
from its inception. 


THE FUTURE 


Since the close of 1941 many events have 
occurred which have influenced the course 
of our activities both at home and abroad. 
The fact that the resources of the company 
are largely devoted to products that are 
necessities of life fortunately tends to mini- 
mise some of the adverse consequences. 
What the final effect on the current year’s 
results will be cannot be forecast with any 
certainty; but it is hoped that the consoli- 
dated profit will not differ materially from 
the 1941 figure 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Mr P. E. Marmion circulated with 
the report :— 

The working profit of £121,040 was 
£58,854 lower than that of the previous 
year, chiefly due to a reduction of 0.77 dwts. 
per ton in the yield of gold and an increase 
of approximately rod. in working costs. 
The mill has again operated very efficiently. 
The rate of production has been main- 
tained. 

Towards the end of the year it became 
clear that the national interest would 
require gold-mining operations to be con- 
siderably curtailed, in order to release men 
for more urgent work directly associated 
with the war effort. Both development 
work and production have already been 
reduced, and discussions are now in pro- 
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gress with the object of making the most 
effective use of the available manpower. 
These conditions will lead to increased 
costs and lower profits in the immediate 
future, but everything possible will be 
done to maintain the present satisfactory 
conditions both underground and on the 
surface so that, directly circumstances per- 
mit, it should be possible to contemplate 
an early readjustment of production to the 
normal level, 
The report was adopted. 


GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by Mr P. E. Marmion circulated 
with the report: — 

Largely owing to a decrease in the total 
distribution by Victoria Gold Dredging and 
the absence of dividends from Triton Gold 
Mines and Western Gold Mines, the com- 
pany’s income was reduced from £94,337 
to £52,765. On the other hand, the con- 
tinued improvement in operating results 
of Central Norseman Gold Corporation 
enabled that company to reduce its 
indebtedness by £165,104 and the balance 
of £23,815 outstanding at March 31st has 
since been repaid. The greatly improved 
cash position resulting from the year’s 
operations made possible the redemption of 
the outstanding notes on June 3oth. 

For some time prior to the close of the 
year operations were being carried on with 
increasing difficulty owing to shortage at 
men, and having regard to the growing 
difficulties of carrying on gold mining in 
Australia it is inadvisable to make any 
forecast as to the future. Stockholders, 
however, can rest assured that every effort 
will be made to continue operations to the 
best advantage on the properties in which 
the company is interested. 

The report was adopted. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT VALUATION 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this Trust was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) 
said that they had submitted no valuation 
of their investments in last year’s report, 
but he had estimated the depreciation at 
about 27 per cent. at March 31, 1941, 
reduced to 22 per cent, by the end of 
August, 1941. Since that time there had 
been some broadening of the stock markets, 
and they had therefore had an informal 
valuation prepared. That valuation showed 
a depreciation of about 21} per cent. on 
the total at which the investments stood 
in the balance-sheet now submitted. If they 
eliminated the depreciation of their invest- 
ments in enemy countries and in countries 
in enemy occupation, the depreciation 
would come out at less than 12 per cent. 

The gross revenue received during the 
year amounted to £283,904. United King- 





dom taxation at £125,972 increased by 
£17,666. The income of the Trust after 
taxation amounted to £157,932. The 


balance carried to the balance-sheet was 
£118,677. 

The year’s dividend on the preference 
shares, less income-tax, required £110,906, 
leaving a balance out of the year’s revenue 
of £7,771. 

As to the current year, he repeated what 
he had said in July, 1938, namely, that 
until they could obtain an income from the 
investment in the Montevideo subsidiary, 
he feared there was little prospect of resum- 
ing the distribution of dividends on their 
ordinary share capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted 

Resolutions relating to the constitution 
and remuneration of the board and the 
position of the managing director were 
proposed by a shareholder, but lost on a 
show of hands. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND 
DIVIDEND 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, 
Sir William Fraser, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

It will be observed that the balance- 
sheet total does not differ very materially 
from that of the previous year. Creditors 
show a small increase due mainly to lia- 
bilities for taxation. With the deprecia- 
tion provided, and little new construction 
during the year, a decrease of nearly 
£1,000,000 is shown in the refinery, tank 
installations, pipe-lines and buildings. 

_ Investments in subsidiary companies, at 
£,11,726,207, are less by £500,000, as we 
have considered it advisable to continue 
our policy of providing adequate reserves 
against the company’s assets in enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries. Debtors show 
an increase of about £600,000, arising 





(Continued from page 428) 


Co-operative Wholesale Trade 


The turnover of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
for the first six months of this year was £75,222,032, which 
has encouraged the directors to recommend an interim 
dividend of 5d. in the £, together with a special bonus of 
1d. in the £ on purchases. The previous dividend was 4d. 
‘The improvement in turnover is attributed “ to the adoption 
of fairer methods of distribution.” The distributive societies 
will receive £1,674,964, which will assist them to maintain 
the rate of dividend allocated to their members. The output 
of the CWS productive works totalled £22,920,358 for the 
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through the normal course of business. It 
will be observed that British Government 
securities and cash have increased by 
£5,400,000, due mainly to the decrease 
shown under the headings of refinery, tank 
installations, pipe-lines and buildings, and 
investments in subsidiary companies to 
which I have referred, along with the 
reduction of over £2,250,000 in advances 
to subsidiary companies. There has also 
been an increase of nearly £1,000,000 in 
deposits by subsidiary companies. Trading 
profits of £6,032,347 show a welcome 
increase of about £300,000, while an 
increase of £III,00o in the receipts for 
interest, due to our increased holdings of 
Government securities, will be noted. 


CURRENT YEAR'S GOOD START 


I am sure that the board’s decision to 
recommend a payment of 7} per cent., as 
against § per cent. for 1940, will be wel- 
comed by all stockholders. 
increase is small and the dividend much 
less than that to which the stockholders 
had become accustomed in pre-war years, 
yet it is a step in the right direction. 
chairmen would be rash enough to predict 
future results in uncertain times like these 
when changes in fortune occur so rapidly. 
I can, however, tell you that the level of 
profits for the current year so far shows 
a material increase. 
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I informed you last December tha twol 
of our directors, Mr J. A. Jameson 
Mr N. A. Gass, were in Iran. Mr Jam ‘IMULATED 
after a stay of more than eight monty fret last 
returned to London at the end of ive sessiO 
and has been able fully to inform af a spread 
colleagues on the board of the satisf marked 
conduct of our operations. Mr Gass Despite the 
still in Iran. It was indeed fortunate that yrrent_ wee 
two of our directors were in Iran gt the a ta | 
time when the heavy losses of tery with severa 
occurred in the Far Eastern theatre of war | jvels for 0 
making the Persian Gulf a stil] Greater | advanced t 
centre of activity in the Allied cause, ~ {oq the inc 

Once again it is, unfortunately, impossible | rhe market 
for me to give you any detailed account | irregular ™ 
of the company’s operations. I must coq.| 
tent myself with stating that they hay Total sha 
proceeded as satisfactorily as possible jg | Sept: 25, | 
the conditions ruling. I may say, however | Sept. 28, 
that I look forward to the day when J may Sept. 30, 5 
speak to you freely of our activities dur 
the war, when I feel sure all stockholder; | 
















RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH the figure of 5,656 markings on 
the opening day of the current week was 
the highest yet recorded since June last, 
it would appear from the trend of prices 
that actual turnover is rather lower than 
the scale of markings suggests, especially 
in view of the continued shortage of stock. 
In the gilt-edged market, certainly, turn- 
over was of small proportions and hardly 
sufficient to affect prices, but apart from 
minor losses for Old Consols and Local 
Loans the undertone was distinctly firm 
throughout, several medium-dated stocks 
advancing in midweek. A similar lack of 
interest prevailed in the foreign bond 
market, Chilean bonds falling at the end 
of last week, although the 44 per cent loan 
of 1898 recovered a point on Tuesday, 
when a general weakening of Brazilian 
stocks ensued. The 4 per cent Egyptian 
Unified loan was firm throughout. Average 
daily markings of over 400 reflected the 
renewed activity in the home rail market, 
demand being focused on the ordinary and 
junior preference stocks. Among the latter, 
both LMS and Berwick preference issues 
were in demand, while Southern preferred 
and deferred advanced } point on the week. 
There was little of interest in the foreign 
rail market, although quiet support occa- 
sioned ‘small improvements for Argentine 
trail equities. Outstanding, however, was the 


Peruvian Corporation debenture which rose 
2 points on the week. 


x 


Both markings and prices continue to 
rise in the industrial market, although some 
slight irregularity became apparent in mid- 
week. Movements in the brewery group 
were trendless and without significance, 
but the Chancellor’s statement on .tobacco 
revenue occasioned a slight rally among 
tobacco shares, in which Imps 
especially prominent, advancing #; after 
smaller previous gains. The strong upward 
movement in the motor and aircraft sec- 
tion, which at the week-end occasioned 
good gains for Hawker Siddeley, De Havil- 
land, Brown Bros. and Thornycroft, was 
not apparent at the reopening ; but further 


Although the will feel gratified and proud of the achieve. STAN 
ments of the company. In the meantime. 
it will be realised that the company’s opera. 
tions, whether as_ regards Production, | —_—— 
Few refining, distribution or transport, mug 
obviously be governed entirely by the 
Allied needs, so that the war may continue 
to be prosecuted with the utmost vigour. 
Our relations with the Iranian Sou —_—— 
ment remain cordial and co-operative, 347 Industrial 
The report was unanimously adopted, } 32 Rails .- - 
4 Utilities 
419 Stocks 
Av. yield %* 
period. Grocery sales rose by 15 per cent to £55,162,913, 
and there were increases of 7 per cent and 24 per cent in} /* " 
the drapery and men’s wear departments, the totals being| 
£2,860,120 and £1,702,115, respectively. The turnover o 
the contracts and export department was £1,844,899, an} 
increase of nearly 2 per cent. Sales to the Ministry of Food ; 
accounted for £2,323,250, a decrease of 9 per cent. The ee 
agricultural section had a turnover of £1,661,123, a decrease omNo. 
of 7 per cent, but there were substantial advances in the Ministry 
supplies of meat and milk, the figures for these being] oo-operati 
£5,801,311 and £4,958,822 respectively. The directors have | Power, fo 
just donated £1,000 to the United Aid for China Fund, oe. 
sponsored by Lady Cripps. oT aes 
of fuel, 
Sugar . 
allocation: 
granted 
pudding 
cereals, a 
and fish j 
gains, while in a firm stores group, rae 
Selfridge preference were outstanding. sugar co: 
* duced by 
; a Knittee 
The firm tendency in the kaffir markel Making | 
at the end of last week failed to extend into (No. 14) 
the current week, and with the dechine 2 | comes in 
support prices tended to weaken, alth the leg le 
on balance recent gains were only slighty | ang gi j 
reduced. Apart from a fall of 1s, 64. for ing 10} 
Upper Assam, tea shares were firm, Nuwar Tespectiv 
were Elya and Travancore both gaining this | on the k 
amount; while in the rubber market United | tyendoy 
Sua Betong, Tamiang and Malayalam @ | quarter | 
advanced ys on the week. Active suppoM | dery anc 
for Mexican Eagles in the oil market ais restrictio 
the shares a few pence, while Anglo-Iramial | and tabs 
was Outstanding with a gain of gy; on cardigan 
chairman’s statement. Attock, howevel, | have fr 
fell 2s. on the report that water was emte | appliqué 


useful gains were recorded for J. Lucas 
and Hawker Siddeley in midweek. Colliery 
shares were prominent in the heavy indus- 
trial group, Staveley advancing steadily, 
with quiet support for Sheepbridge and 
Shipley, while Powell Duffryn hardened 
on the announcement of the projected 
merger with Cory Bros. Renewed demand 
for textile shares occasioned a resumption 
of the recent rise for practically all issues, 
Bradford Dyers, Calico Printers and Fine 
Spinners preference in particular enjoying 
useful gains ; but the initial strength of the 
movement was not maintained in midweek. 
Shipping issues were without interest, but 
in the miscellaneous section International 
Nickel advanced strongly, although Brazilian 
Traction weakened. Among other issues to 
advance, Turner & Newall and United 
Glass Bottle were prominent with good 


ing the wells, but in general leading shares Ex 





; / por 
remained quietly steady. (Control 
1907) ct 
‘* FINANCIAL NEWS" INDICES Under i 

sicias alcncalenaepni —_—_———_ | to _ all 
| pargains | Corres. | Security Indios} gum ar 
1942 in S.E. | 72 | 39 ord, | 20 Fixed | Mixtures 
| List § shares* Int.t and pap 
i + re ments ; 
Sep » d 1331 resins, 
Sept] ator | Baie | aes | 182 | ate mod 
28.....| 6,656 | 2,798 | 86-3 | ot all mixt 

29 A : 3,237 } ‘ 
30 -++| 4,168 | 2,850 | 86 °5 133.1 | cinal Pp! 
| __ | igredie 
an weet Clear 


— aoe er th 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 4, 

shares, 1942 highest, 86-5 (Sept. 30); lowest, . ws kind 

(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Ape, ~ th 

lowest, 132°2 (Jan. 5) 
§ Old basis. 


t New basis in S.E. L 
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October 3 1942 
New York 


p by the threat of inflation, Wall 
gn each-ead witnessed its most 
“we session for some time past, although 
widespread profit-taking prevented any 
ed improvement in _ quotations. 
pite the decline in activity in the 
current week, and continued profit-taking, 
rices in general were well maintained, 
with several rail issues touching new high 
wvels for the year, while Atchison Topeka 
advanced to its highest price in five years 
on the increased dividend. In midweek 
the market closed steady after a day of 


ipregular Movements. 











Sept. 24, 851,000 ; 
26,* 227,000 ; 
29, 427,000 ; 


Total share dealings : 
sept. 25, 680,000; Sept. 
28, 402,000; Sept 
30, 342,000. 


* Two-hour session only 


Sept. 
Sept. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1942 | 
—ni Sept. | Sept. | Sent 
High | 9, 16, | 23, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 


Low 
April | Jan. 
29 14 


75-0 | 71-3 | 70-9 | 71-9 
71-00) 66-2 | 65-4 | 67-5 
67-4a| 59-6 | 58-9 | 59-6 
710-7 | 69-7 
6:56 | 6-43 


62-4 
58 -4d 
53-1 


———— 


347 Industrials 
32 Rails ... 
4 Utilities 
73°3 | 69-2 
6 -43c| 6-52 


| 60°8 
| 8-40 


419 Stocks . 

Av. yield °,.* 
* 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7 b) Feb. 4 (c) Sept. 23. 





(d) June 24. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Fireclay Standard.—The British Stan- 
dards Institution has issued a _ specifica- 
tion (No. BS 1074), at the request of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning and in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, for fireclay bases for use with open 
coal fires. The fireclay bases will replace 
cast iron baskets. They have been designed 
to economise the use of cast iron and 
of fuel, 


Sugar Allocations.—From October 18th, 
allocations of sugar will no longer be 
granted for the manufacture of cake, 
pudding and sponge mixtures, breakfast 
cereals, and prepared breakfast foods, meat 
and fish pastes, and custard and blancmange 

wders, or for meat and bacon curing. 

¢ sugar allocations to the chocolate and 
sugar confectionery industry will be re- 
duced by one-third from the same date. 


Knitted Garment’ Restrictions.—The 
Making of Civilian Clothing (Restrictions) 
(No. 14) Order (SR and O No. 1919) which 
comes into force on November Ist, restricts 
the leg length of all men’s socks to 9 inches 
and 9} inches for foot lengths not exceed- 
ing 10} inches and exceeding 10} inches 
Tespectively. Restrictions are also imposed 
on the length of boys’ socks. Striped and 
turn-down tops are prohibited for three- 
quarter length hose. Trimming, embroi- 
dery and appliqué work are forbidden and 
festticions imposed on buttons, pockets 
and tabs on knitted jumpers, pullovers and 
cardigans. Knitted scarves may no longer 
have fringes, embroidery, trimmings or 
appliqué work. 


Export Control.—The Export of Goods 
(Control) (No. 39) Order (SR and O No. 
1907) comes into force on October 12th. 
Under it, licences will be required to export 
to all destinations, locust bean kernel 
gum and size, magnesium chloride and 
mixtures containing magnesium chloride, 
and papain. The existing licensing require- 
ments in respect of various natural gums, 
tesins, lacs, oils, fats and greases and waxes 
are modified. Control is extended to cover 
all mixtures (other than paints and medi- 
dinal preparations) containing casein and 
ingredients derived from casein. It is made 

‘that the control in respect of soap of 

kinds does not cover scourers containing 

than six per cent by weight of 
hydrous soap. 
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DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON StTocKS 
— oscil ———_——— 
Sept. Sept Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. 
17 18 19 21 22 23 
87-1 87-9 87-7 87-7 88-0 88 6 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. §& Low: 75:+2, April 28. 
“ . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 3, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
lo Shareholders only 12,668,000 12,268,425 85,000 
By Permission to Deal 134,605 ; 218,349 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 432 
Including Excluding 

Year Conversions Conversions 

1942 1,165,504,007 1,138,514,834 

1941 1,175,489,297 1,121,882,015 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1942 1,138,514,834 349,272 78,315 
1941 1,118,330,614 3,481,401 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1942 1,131,361,892 938,562 6,214,380 
1941 1,115,974,765 477,460 5,429,790 
+ Includes Government issues to Sept. 22, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Zinc Economies.—To secure further 
economies in the use of zinc, the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Control of the Ministry of 
Supply has issued an instruction to manu- 
facturers, requiring a reduction in the 
amount of zinc used in the manufacture of 
galvanised iron and steel wire. Since Sep- 
tember 24th raw materials licences for zinc 
have not been granted except in certain 
defined cases. 


Rubber Boots.—Rubber boots are in 
short supply and it is suggested that they 
should be pooled wherever possible. To 
this end, the Board of Trade is prepared, 
under certain conditions, to provide em- 
ployers with coupons to buy rubber boots 
for common use by their workers. 


Food Prosecutions.—During August, the 
Ministry of Food undertook 2,658 prosecu- 
tions under the Food Control Orders, the 
smallest number since last April. Convic- 
tions were secured in 2,445 cases, making 
the percentage of successful cases 92. The 
Ministry was successful in 60 cases against 
wholesalers and 607 against retailers. This 
represents a conviction percentage of 0.3 
per wholesale licensee and 0.101 per retail 
licensee. The main type of offence was 
supplying or obtaining foodstuffs without 
correct authority ; 805 convictions were in 
this category. Offences against maximum 
price Orders were a close second, with 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 














Prosecu- | Number /|Percentage 

tions | Successful | Successful 
Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940) 10,598 10,043 94-8 
Ue. ee 29,329 | 27,475 93-7 
August 1941..... 2,524 | 2,336 92 +5 
September ,, ...... 2,501 | 2,280 91 +2 
October 4, «..... 3,130 | 2,887 92 +2 
November ,, ...... 2,400 | 2,228 | 92:8 
Bl ae ee eees 2,955 | 2,752 | 93:1 
anuary, 1942...... | 2,420 | 2,218 | 91:7 
ebruary ,, |} 2670 |; 2,535 94-9 
March a vesean 2,366 | 2,211 93-5 
April Paes 2,487 | 2,323 93-1 
May ~ enewe 3,069 | 2,905 94-7 
June an vasee 2,983 | 2,738 | 91-8 
July ie eben et 3,205 | 2,881 89-9 

August _—e 2658 ' 2445 | 92:0 


Ministry of Food. 


source 
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CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


LPTB Conversion.—Following on the 
notice of the repayment of £12,583,000 of 
44 per cent JFA stock 1942-72 at par, it 
is announced that holders may exchange 
into LPTB 3 per cent guaranteed stock 
1962-72 to be issued at 974 together with 
a cash payment on January 1st next of 
£2 tos, per £100 stock to cover difference 
between redemption price of the old and 
issue price of the new stock. This offer 
closes on November 18th, 


Selection Trust Limited.—It has been 
decided to redeem the £419,220 54 per cent 
debenture stock outstanding on December 
31, 1942, at 103 per cent. Existing holders 
are invited to convert to the extent of 
£400,000 into a new 34 per cent debenture 
stock to be issued at 97 per cent repayable 
at par by a 2 per cent sinking fund to effect 
final redemption December 31, 1973. 


Shorter Comments 


Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
($000).—Gross  operatin revenue in 
month of August $3,995 ($3,724), net earn- 
ings before depreciation and amortisation 
$2,155 ($2,040). Aggregate gross earnings 
from Jan, rst-Aug. 31st $30,695 ($27,852), 
agg. net earnings $16,336 ($14,961). 

Canadian Pacific Rly. ($000). — Gross 
earnings in August $22,054 ($19,990), net 
earnings $3,220 ($3,146). Aggregate gross 
earnings since January Ist $165,013 
($139,189), aggregate net earnings $28,437 
($26,261). 


NEWS 


710 successful prosecutions. Out of the 
successful cases, 128 were dismissed under 
the Probation of Offenders Act, Fines of 
£1 and under were inflicted in 950 cases ; 
fines above £1 and up to £5 in 950 cases ; 
fines above £5 and up to £Io in 1§4 cases ; 
and fines above £10 and up to £20 in 74 
cases. In 207 cases the fines exceeded £20, 
and in 32 cases sentences of imprisonment 
were imposed. 


THE ‘* ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | oct. 
(an ei at ae 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops ..| 118.4/ 118.4! 118.5! 118.5 | 118.5 
Raw materials... ..| 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index.... 143.0 143.0 143.1 143.1 143.1 
Mar Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Sept 
2 | 3G ek ie 23, 
| 1937* 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
COON hicezaied: '147.9| 92.2 | 113.5 | 118.0 | 118.3 
Raw materials.....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.4 | 172.7 | 172.7 


Complete Index... .| 175.1 


! 


wae | ee 142.8 143.0 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





(1937 = 100) 
ws $$ _—_— 

| Total 

Home | Export % 

| Change 

| Index | from a 

| | Year ago 

-) 100.) 100 | “100; + 1-0 
94 82 93 | — 7-0 
105 | 80 | 103 | —10-7 
116 | 83 | 114 | +10-7 
75 | 130 | 77 | o 24 
83 | 10 | 8 | —31-2 
88 | 65 | 87 | 413-2 
95 37 | 92 1+ 4-9 








Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 

Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. For annual fi , 1935-1940, 
and monthly figures Sept., 1940-Oct., 1941, see Economist 
Nov. 29, 1941. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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—A 
y , . 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS | MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT BANK OF ENGLAND 
For : avse d Se 9 g (£ thousands) TO “ns 
‘or the 11 days ended Sept. 30, 1942, total eae aan RETURNS eo 
ordinary revenue was £70,868,000, against ’ ; 
ordinary expenditure of £132,550,000, and Treasury Bills . 49,653 | Ways and Means 23,318 SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
issues to sinking funds of £300,000. iat, Saw, Conte, ae 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 21°, Nat. War Bas. ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£6,233,059, the deficit accrued since April "1949-51 48,878 f i { 
-< f] 427 ap: F 3% Sav. Bonds, | Notes Issued | Govt. Deb i 
Let is £1,437,206,000 agree £1,504,050,000 1960-70 : 30,559 | In Cirel 838,028,770 Other Govt 018m 
for the corresponding period a year ago. “Other Debt” 30,786 In Banke. De Securitie 866,199 4 ——————— 
, r Treasury Deposits. . 65.000 i rtment 42,212,948 Other Secs "een! . 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | [i QUy Oops: S500" : Silver Coin. Tage Se foonne 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE . j wale A Income Ta 
| Receipts into the 260.650 _—_ | - , 880, = oe & 
Exchequer ss — 000, 0x Estate, &c. 
(£ thousands) FLOATING DEBT {<a Stamps 
| ae — Jationa 
— oo | April 1 | April 1 De Des (£ millions) 168s. p Seoess Pre 
1942 43) .t° t ended | ended Treasury Ways and : | one 241,71 Other Inla 
Sept Sept. | Gant | Sent Bills - Means Trea- : ——. , 
30° | 30, | Sst | Sept ills | advances sury Total | 60,241,716 ssomimp Toll 
aOel | 2982 | 1961 | 1942 Date gank posits ine | 
"Tinnaman Ten- | +. | Public of ae 7 — 7 ee ; 
en ; | | dor Tap Depts. | Enc- alee Debt | BANKING DEPARTMENT Caos and E 
Income Tax 913,000) 177,517| 273,854) 11,043] 17,904 land £ | { ay 
Sur-tax 78,000} 12,994) 12,384] 950) 774 1941 Capital e Govt 140, 866 81; 
Estate, et | Sept. 27 2,577 2 | 246-5 0-7 600-0 | 3424-4 ‘ Other S« ~~ Total 
_ Duties 90,000! 46,110) 46,509) 2.026) 1.809 1942 Deps.* Discoun 
Stamps... 15,000) 6,321) 6,960) 1,120) 1,090 June 30 | 2,638.5 =| 160-4] 36-3 | 591°5 | 3426-7 | _Advar 2.36449} yotor Vehicle 
4x5 -- L} 425.000! ..9:695] 13,535] 410) 1,145 July 4) 975-0 | Not available Other I Securit 28,759,671} Canadian Gove 
E.P.T. f mv"! 99.495) 154.548) 7.220] 10.665 » 111] 975-0 a a Banker ] 09,92 ——— } Post Office (N« 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 185 260 14 » 18 | 975-0 | Pe ‘ Other At 1,510,414 31,124.54 Wireless Licen 
| 4, 25 | 975-0} 1654-3} 166-8 | | 654-5 | 3450-6 Not 42,2129 F Crown Lands 
Fotal Inld. Rev.)/1522000) 352,317) 508,050! 22,783) 33,387 | Aug. : | os Not available 2 337. Gx ‘ Receipts from 
” ; | ” Coin 1,37; ce ous | 
Customs - | 438,295] 174,659) 228,267! 8,825) 12,436 » 15 | 975-0 fe | Se 
Excise -| 366,705) 157,600) 204,800) 16,200! 21,400 » 22] 975-0 2 * ] 8,254 | 215,578.24 Total 
” 29 | 975-0) 1668 -3 254 -4 | 695-5 $595 +2 . Exchequer Savings Comm 
Total Customs & Sept. 5 | 975-0 Not available staal Taabe “Divi ‘cee 
Excise 805,000] 332,259] 433,067, 25,025) 33,836 » 12 | 975-0 Foner a Seur-E 
» 19! 975-0 cd a enue req! 
Motor Duties 34,000} 9,346) 4,651 273 lle » 30 2,693 -3 225-6 | 5-5] 760°5 3684-8 - n Post ¢ 
Canadian Govt . hr 'o r rc 
Contribution .| 225,00 154,815 TREASURY BILLS COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS Total 
P.O Net Re- _ - . 
ipt 4 496 5 ence i lions 
wa: ose " : 0 4,25( : 4 Dr.250\ Dr 00 ‘ millions) 
Crown Lands 0 53 460 ‘ es Per OA 
Re a r . Mm . , Amount oe Cent 1941 1942 — 
Sundry Loans 5.000 1,974 1,03 Date of of Allot- Allotted 
Miscell. Receipts} 21.000) 36.776) 53.057) 2.068) 3.95\ Tender ; oe at 
ne eat : Offered) APPlCd Anottea ™ePt | Min. ept. | Sept 
Total Ord. Rev./2627100) 737,452 1163050! 49.899 70.868 Rate 1 23) Ht 
1941 s d. a 
SELF-BALANCING Sept. 26 75-0 | 186-5 75-0 | 19 10°6 37 “ 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 48,65 € 2,950! 4,05 | 1942 suet) ‘ 
| July 3 75-0 | 143-9| 75-0 20 0-54. 40 Note 17:8 851-8 83 
Total .12729623' 786,102 121565 849' 74,919 | » = 75-0 | 157-7 75-0 | 20 0-32 33 Me . . 
| » 17 | 75-0] 139-6 | 75-0|1911-93| 33 19-1) 48-5) Qt 
Issues » 24 | 75-0| 136-6) 75-0/ 20 0-460, 42 ent de cal ave al coxa . 
Excheque et » 31 1 75-0| 155-1) 75-0} 1911-91 28 127-4) 877 1 6d 
1yment Aug. 7 | 75-0/151-4/ 75-0|20 0-71; 38 | it 2) 1 16) 1 
£ thousands » 14 | 75-0! 135-6) 75-0| 20 0-69) 44 os 1 1:3 135 Ordinary Rew 
Es oe 0 il 21 | 75-0 151-4| 750/20 0-71) 39 G ued at s. per) 0-2 02 08 
‘penditure | mate, | “4 , IDavsi Dass |.» 75-0 | 163-6 | 75-0 | 20 2-85, 31 68 00/168 00 168 001M ER 
1942-43) 5 : enienlenaas | Sgt. 4 75-0 | 166-1 | 75-°0' 19 10-62| 44 Depos 12-4 2) uel we Self-Balancin, 
Sent. | Sent. | Gent. | Set » ll | 75-0 | 157-3 | 75-0 | 1910-87) 40 Put 2-4) 8 a 8 Account 
30 30 3() ; | oy «18 | 75-0 | 145-3 | 75-0) 20 2-45) 27 B es) Us? - UE + 
i941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 25 | 75-0! 134-7! 75-0/1911-52' § = 189.31 195.5| 195-41 Tota 
ORI ARY | On Sept. 25th applications at £99 15s. per cent for Banking Det 
Exp TURE bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Governme 124-6} 136-0 134°8 14 
t Ma | Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as ID ints. et 57 4-0 4-1, 24 
Nat. Debt 25,000) 132,557/ 159,506; 1,278) 2,45¢€ | to about 55 per centof the amount applied for, and Other 25 21:3 22-9) 2 
Payments to N applications at higher prices in full. £75 millions of Pot 153 161-3 161-8 1218 Receipts und 
Ireland 9,5 3,614 689 361 335 Treasury Bills are being offered on Oct. 2nd Banking depart. res 54 50:3 49-6 Guarante 
OtherCons. Fur "0 ‘ 

Services 3,809) 3,719) 567/271 NATIONAL SAVINGS | “ Proportion ” , a4 89 Oe ee 
tal 342,300) 139,980! 166,914! 2.206! 3,062 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% ullion 
Supply Services . }4944179/2095876 2427110 130344| 144444 BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS * Government — debt £11,015, 100 in tee Money Raise 

$14,553,001 I ry issue raised from 48350 mio a) For ( 
1 Ord. Exp.|5286479/2235856/2594024/132550/147505 | (£ thousands) to £88 July 29, 1942 _— 
, ° 24% 
, 3° 3% ; 
SELF-BALANCING | Week 7 z : , War 
; - : N.S.C. | Defence Savings . 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 48,650) 52,600) 2,950) 4,05 ended ; 2 Bonds - : ' _— b) For « 
7 | _Bonds | Bonds | 1949.5 GOLD AND SILVER r 
fotal 5389002'2284506'2646624'1355001151555 | Aug. 18........ 4,151 ; . 1,902 5,417||| 6,694§ The Bank of England’s official buying price fot gd J Sceipts unc 
\ft 1 yr Exche ‘r+ balan } ~ 99 25... . 000: 4,186 | 1,670 6,034 6,325§ remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the we. 
iter increasing kxchequer balances Dy Sept. 1.........) 4,509] 1,786 9,519 5,689§ d cunt 
£181,349 to £2.79] 230. the other « perations | SS eek re oe 4,285 1,952 4,925||| 20,3398 In oe cae eee market prices per standard oun 
for tl ala ernie alleen separatelv) sp Bescescccesl Se | Gee en ae | eee ae 
raise : e - a ~~ a “g D , = 2 re ee Oe 6,873 8,927§ Date Cash Two Month 
aised the gross National evt yy 1 ig kaa a ee 7,197||| 5,612§ d. 4. 
£78,052,754 to £15,506 millions — ——_—|—_—— RN oases ee 234 234 
; : | Totals to date .. .) 618,667*, 493,346*|865510t|| 581992 § t 23 2% 
NET ISSUES (f thousands - : ~ » 25 ste eeees 34 
. aisiactaie , | 148 weeks + 91 weeks. ~ 51 weeks. ' ay 
War Damage Act esos : | iy Chie 6a he weee i 254 
Oversees Trade Guarantnes ; § Including series “‘A. || Including all Series. } a 234 a3} 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to palais Wait 234 23 Repayments 
2,395 Sept. 29th amounted to a total value of {50,724,819 ” eee es rae =Es : : In respe 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ the Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to The New York market price of fine silver remained # Tra 
P.O. and Telegraph 1,4€ the amount of £81,572,000 has been repaid. ' 44% cents per ounce throughout the week In res} 
(Fa 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 1y-¥P In Tes] 
MONEY MARKET Ke % Tit 
changed between Sept. 26th and Oct. 2nd. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, ly? ! 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Day-to-day money, 114%. Short Loans, . 
\ Bank of England remained unchanged between Sept. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit ai 
26th and Oct. 2nd. (Figures in brackets are par of rupee) 17-184. Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. 4% ; at notice 2%. 
exchange.) China. National $ 2§-34d. TEs 
. . , , el: 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, NEW YORK EXCHANGE RA 
oT ar > $ (4 "868) 4 195 994) 17 a Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22) 17° . of exchange is quoted in London. Nas ™ - ™ = a y t, 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) 1685-95. Argentina. Peso New York | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept / A Maes in 
(11-45) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95j-17-15. Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have on 23 24 25 26 | ade . Ap 
Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-59-62; mail remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent ; _ 0 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escxc's (110) pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents = Cables { Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cen’ ri - 
99 -80-100-20. Panama. $4-02-04 ; mau transfers pm.-par. Sweden. 53 ore pm.-par. London .| 403% | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 403% , 
4-02-04}. Montreal . . .|88 -500,88 -560, 88 -500 88-500 88 +125 88.9 
, MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rs Zuricht . .. (23-30 }23 30 |23 -30, (23 5025-30, tig) —__ 
_Fizxed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for ood - ee. ont. Sten . ane rates re- i. Ase 23 -72*|23 -72* 23-72% 23 °72° 23 -70° 25° 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40°50 (Official mained unchangea between sept. 26th and Oct. 2nd :— Brazil 5-14] 5-14 | 5-14. 5-14 5°14! 50 
rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (1]0) Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). y Treas 
620. Waly. 71-25 lire. Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months * Official rate 29-78 + Commercial Bills. SU 
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ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Inlend Revenue 
Income Tax 
Sur Tax ... 
Estate, Xc., Duties 
Stamps 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE REVENUE 


I—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1943, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


Quarter from July Ist to Sept. 30th, 1942, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 


National Defence Contribution | 


Excess Profits Tax 


Other Inland Revenue Duties 


Total Inland Revenue 


ysioms and Excise 
Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs and Excise 


Motor Vehicle Duties 
Canadian Gover 
Post Office (Net Receipts) 
Wireless Licences 

Crown Lands 

Receipts from Sundry Loan 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


nment Contribution 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


Se_F-BALANCING REVENUE 
Revenue required to meet expenditure 
on Post Office and Broadcasting 


Total 


I] 


AN ACCOUNT 


September 


showing the I 


Sept. 30th, 
1941. 


Sept. 30th, 
1942. 


f f 


97,920,000 
5.135.000 

22,395,000 
3,610,000 | 


144,988,000 
4,722,000 
21,374,000 


5,691,000 7,350,000 
58,900,000 | 97,952,000 | 
60,000 60,000 
193,711,000 280,306,000 
93,009,000 | 117,578,000 
100,800,000 111,590,000 
193,809,000 229,078,000 
4,448,000 1,506,000 
“ae 56,741,573 | 
2,650,000 2,850,000 
os 830,000 
250,000 210,000 
1,167,086 391,818 
22,258,479 36,426,355 
418,293,565 608,339,746 
24,150,000 7.300.000 
442,443,565 635,639,746 


3,860,000 | 


Inc 


rease. 


/ 


47,068,000 


250,000 
1,659,000 
39,052,000 


88,029,000 


| 
24,569,000 
10,700,000 


35,269,000 


56,741,573 
200,000 
830,000 


} 
| 
| 


14,167,876 





195,237,449 


Estimate for 
the Year 
1942-43 


Decrease. 


/ / 


913,000,000 
78,000,000 
90,000,000 
15,000,000 

\ 425,000,000 


1,000,000 


41 3,000 
1,021,000 


1,434,000 | 1,522,000,000 


438,295,000 
366,705,000 


a 15,000,000 


2,942,000 34,000,000 


433 


Period from April Ist to Sept. 30th, 1942, compared 
with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year. 


Period ending 
Sept. 30th, 


225,000,000 | 


10,000,000 
4,300,000 
800.000 
5,000,000 
21,000,000 


40.000 
15,268 


19, 


5,191,268 > 627,100,000 


£190,046,181 
Net Increase. 


3,150,000 


198,387,449 


> 


A 


30, 1942, as 


Estimate for | Period ending 
RECEIPTS the Year Sept. 30th 
1942-43 194] 
Ordinary Revenue shown in Account | | 2,627,100,000 451 5 
Self-Balancing Revenue, a WI 
Account I 102,523,000 48 
Total Revenue 86,10] 5 
Receipts under Section 4 (4 of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 1939 85 632 
Temporary Advances Repaid 
Bullion 
Money Raised by Creat of Debt 
4) For ¢ ipital Expenditure Issues 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph 
(Money) Act, 1939 4.800.000 
, Under the Housing Act, 1914 8 000 
6) For other Issue Net 1,474, 821,289 
Receipts under the W Damage Act, 1941* 29,912,000 


Nepayments, Ac 


In respect of Issue 1 


un 


er Dex 


Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 


In respect of Issues 
(Facilities) Acts, 
In respect of Issues 


Tithe Act, 1936 


Balances in E.x« hequer on 
April 1— 
Bank of England 
Bank of Ireland . 


* In addition 


under Land 


1919 and 1921 
under Section 26 of the 


194] 


4 
2,086,479 | 
540,036 | 


tion 4 of the Overseas 


151,600 
Settlement 
82,737 


1,064,978 


2,297,077,789 
1942 
f 
2,009,263 
425,191 2,626,515 
£| 2,299,704,304 


102,523,000 


5,191,268 | 2,729,623,000 


£193,196,181 


Net 


Period ending 
Sept. 30th, 
1942. 


1,163,050,400 


52,600,000 


1.215.650.4000 


4,100 
5.000 


| 1,436,886,111 


000 


1,481,000 


| 112,600 


50,898 
| 


| 1,108,334 
| 


| 
| 2,659, 548,047 


} 
| 2,434,454 


| 2,661,982,501 


ECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of 


| 





Increase 


the 


EXCHI 


compared with the corresponding period of the 


1941. 


177,517,000 


12,994,000 | 


46,110,000 
6,321,000 
9,695,000 

99,495,000 

185,000 


352,317,000 


174,659,000 
157,600,000 


332,259,000 
9,346,000 
4 250 000 

530.000 
1,973,947 
36,775,606 


737,451,553 


48.650.000 


786,101,553 


OU! 
pre 
ISSUES 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and M ‘ N 
Debt 
Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated Fund Services 
Total 
Total Supply Services (excluding 


Post Office and Broadcasting 


Total Ordinary Expenditure 


SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office Vote 


EXP! 


DITURE 


Period ending 
Sept. 30th, 
1942. 


,854,000 
384,000 
,509,000 
960,000 


to 
~ 2e3 
PAD DN Ww 


154,548,000 


535,000 | 


260,000 | 


508,050,000 


228,267,000 


204,800,000 


433,067,000 | 


4,651,000 
154,815,423 
6,400,000 
1,520,000 
460,000 
1,030,170 
53,056,807 


~ 


163,050,400 


52,600,000 


215,650,400 


IN In the 
eding Year 
Estimate 
the Year 
1942 43 

i 

325.000, 0¢ 
9 500.000 
7S 000 
342,300,000 


4,944,179,000 


5,286,479,000 


102,523,000 | 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge 


Issues under Section 4 a) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 1939 
Temporary Advances 
Bullion 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure 
Under the Post Office and Telegrapt M aey 
Act, 1939 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 
Sinking Funds .. 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 
Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade | 
Guarantees Act, 1939. 
Sept. 30th, Sept. 30th 
1941. 1942. 


Balances in 
Exchequer 
Bank of England 
Bank of Ireland 


} 


2,049,588 
381,628 





2,000,437 


790,793 


£ 


Increase. 


~~ 


96,337,000 | 
399,000 
639,000 

3,840,000 

55,053,000 

75.000 


156,343,000 


53,608,000 
47,200,000 


100,808,000 
154,815,423 
2,150,000 
1,520,000 
16,281,201 


431,917,624 


Decrease. 
£ 
610,000 
610,000 
4,695,000 
70,000 
943,777 
6,318,777 


£425,598,847 


Net 
3,950,000 


435, 8€ 
Ccmsmnsenneet 


,624 


ea ge 
£429,548,847 


Increase. 


6,318,777 


— 


Net Increase 


Period ending 
Sept. 30th, 
1941 
; 


132,556,506 
3,613,448 


3,809,449 


139,979,403 | 


2,095,876,347 


2,235,855,750 


48,650,000 


2,284, 505,750 


85,632 


4,800,000 
8,000 


5,645,587 
930,000 


609,519 | 


688,600 


| 
| 
| 


Period ending 


Period ending 
Sept. 30th, 
1942 


159,506,281 
3,688,929 
3,718,505 

166,913,715 


2,427,109, 865 
2,594,023, 580 


52,600,000 


2,646,623,580 


117,704 


4,100,000 
5,000 


6,233,059 
960,000 


297,928 
854,000 


2,297 273,088 | 2,659,191,271 


2,431,216 | 


} 
} 
| 
| 


2,791,230 


2,299, 704,304 | 2,661,982,501 


to sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 
Treasury, September 30, 1942. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(£ thousands) 


























Week | Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 
“Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. 

27, 26, 27, 26, 

1941 1942 | 1941 1942 

Working days:—; 6 6 228 227 
Birmingham... . 1,863 | 1,612 85,540 94,662 
Bradford . . 2,566 | 1,755 | 84,088 80,881 
Bristol... . 2,381 759 | 75,702 91,908 
Hull... 607 568} 24,434] ° 28,927 
Leeds. ... 1,114 | 1,209 38,099 43,008 
Leicester ..... 637 727 31,099 32,244 
Liverpool . . -| 5,290 | 3,760 | 208,799 | 175,205 
Manchester. . -| 10,194 | 10,777 | 446,085 | 460,373 
Newcastle 1,171 | 1,357 50,155 56,976 
Nottingham ..... | 377 400 17,052 17,735 
Sheffield ........ 447 498 26,370 32,295 
Southampton....| 70 83 3,584 4,347 
12 Towns 26, 717 | 23, 505 |}, ,091, 008 1,118,561 
Dublin*... 5,686 | 6,385 | 225,069 248,957 

* Sept. 20, 1941, and Sept. 19, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Million crowns 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 














Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
RESOURCES 25, 10, 17, 24, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury.....| 20,362) 20,561) 20,563) 20,563 
Total reserves . | 20,647| 20,789) 20,804) 20,810 
Total cash reserves . 269) 215| 226) 233 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184} 3,502) 3, 573) 3,395 
Total bills and secs. ......] 2,204} 3,530) 3,598] 3,419 
Total resources . . | 23,392) 25,549! 26,139) 25,597 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn.. . 7,164] 10,328] 10,392) 10,462 
Excess mr. bank res, .....} 5,200 2,350) 3,040} 2,030 
Mr. bank res. dep. . .| 13,273) 12,402) 12,760} 11,886 
Govt. deposits ........... |} 379 214 6 485 
Total deposits ...........] 15,508} 13,907] 14,005] 13,663 
Total liabilities .......... | 23,932) 25,549) 26,139) 25,597 
Reserve ratio... ve ee ee (91+1%195 +8% [85 -3% 186 -3% 
BANKS AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,749] 22,745) 22,747) 22,750 
Treasury & bank currency | 3,194] 3,343) 3,346) 3,349 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation 10,070} 13,389) 13,440) 13,519 
Treasury cash and dep. .. | 2,729] 2,419) 2,212) 2,685 


REICHSBANK 


Million reichsmarks 


} | | 
May | May 
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AUSTRALIAN COMM ONWEALT 
BANK—Million £A’s 


| a” | | June | Juh 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 194 
Gold and English ster.....| 17-71) 25-95] 95 a 19 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 6°21) 6 87) 6-76) 6 . 
Call money, London ......| 37-65) 37-46) 38-74! 34. . 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .} 50 32/102 -00/101 -75|104 . 
Discounts and advances | 22°25) 27 96) 27: 56) 21 4 
LIABILITIES” | 

Notes issued . pan -| 68 61/100 -36)100 -6]/) 
Deposits, etc. 104: 221125 - 04/126 -43) has 








SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BAng/ 


Million £’s 
Aug. | July July A 

| 1 a, A ee a 

AssETs 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 194 
Gold coin and bullion.....| 53°12) 58-84) 59-86 62-9) 
Bills discounted.......... 0-89) 1-05) 1-10) 9. PTs 
Invest. and other assets...} 42°31) 56-88) 58-02! 59. ‘Bi 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ..++| 23-81) 31-86) 31-8) 32-83 
Deposits: Government...| 4°53) 4-31) 3-53) 747 
Bankers’ ..... | 59-77) 70-74) 71-50) 74. 5 

Others | 4-56} 7-13) 7- “70) 4-& 

ee ee eee 57 ‘T%)51 7% |52 -2% o(62: Y 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 








1 Aug. | June | July | Oe May | May j 
1s) | 31, | 15, | 23, | 30, | Million £N.Z.’s 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 
Gold..... 1,505) 1, 514) 1,514 1,514 Gold and foreign currencies 78 77\ 77| 77 «| | July | June | July July 
Foreign exchange | 793) 789) ... Bills and cheques 15,918) 21,138! 20,657] 22,093 | |} 14, | 29, | 
Other cash . . : 680! .. aes "356 Rentenbank notes | 256) 290) 323) 262 ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 1942 19h 
Bills and securities 840) 917 oi7 917 Advances ... ; ool 23 20 16 19 | Gold and stg. exch 22-41) 27-52) 26-07) 26-% 
Advances ... Securities : for note cover. | 18 16 16) 16 | Advances to State 18-96) 34°26) 34-14) 33-4 
Other assets 9, 208) 13, 891 13, 600 14,021 Other assets | 1,542) 1,740! 1,818) 1,912 Investments 3-77; 4 * 4: 15 4:15 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES LIABILITIES ¥ 
Note circulation. 7 1291 10,219) 10, 331) 10,470 Notes in circulation 15,210) 19,639) 19,401! 20,548 | Bank Notes .. 21-61 25 531 25 49 25 - 
Cash certificates 1. 525) 1,847) 1, 847) 1,847 Daily maturing liabilities 2,012) 2,753) 2,644) 2,840 | Demand liabs. : State 9-46) 17-54 18-68) 17-% 
Clearing deposits 2,682) 3, 516| 3,063| 3,394 Other liabilities ... | 354) 422) 406 475 Banks and others 13-34, 21-41) 18. 61) 19% 
Other Liabilities 1,147| 1,326| 1,475! 1,324 | | Reserve to sight liabs :'50: 4% 42 °7%'41 5% 7o'41 1%, 
Sept. 22, Sept.29, Sept.22, Sept.29, Sept.22, Sept.29 
1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
ena. ce CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES continued MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat _ s. d s. d COTTON — continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J 38 «3 38 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 384 in Ss. G in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton 1 
» _ . ous gee ° ‘ £9 qi 2 < pal A 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (c) 16 2 16 2 Dn ; - ), 22 - 16 ae 51 8 S d s. d 
Flour per 280 Ib 2 _ 10 SU x o1 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 
Straights d/d London 33 3 33 3 _s CHEMICALS 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) 35 2 34 10 FLAX (per ton {os {fs ¢ r 60/0/0 60/010 
Oats (e) , : a 14 8 149 Livonian ZK Nou Not Acid, Oxalic net per ton4 ¢5 9/9 65/00 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib.. f.0.b 13 6 13 6 Pernau HD Not -. 4 ~'s. d s. d 
MEAT— Beef, per 8 Ib HEMP (per ton Manilla, spot Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib 4 34 43 
; 4 il 411 ——— Nor N onia, Sulphate er ton 9/11/6 9/116 
English long sides : Ammonia, Sulphat per " 
_— es { 6 5 o 3 JUTE (per ton Nitrate of Soda per ton 10/14/0 10/140 
Imported hinds f ; 6 ; 6 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 34/10/0 3410/0 Potash, Sulphate per ton 18/15/0  18/15/0 
r 8 Ilb.—Englis! d 7 s. d s. d Soda Bicarb per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
ae “ - — 4 ; ; ; Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle 49 . 2 Soda ¢ rystals per ton 9/7/6 5/16 
oe ; , 10}/40 Hessians, per yd 06-62 0 6-62 Strait 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib os 8 6 F % ctiean. oor oc 10 0 5:10 COPRA (per ton) S.D oe N Ne 
BACON— (per cwt Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 O 10/40 Calcutta Hessians. spot c.i.f. om Nom. 
HAMS —(per cwt Green 132 0 132 0 100 yds. ; 50 6 50 ¢€ HIDES (per |b s. d s. d 
OTHER FOODS 74/40 ; 40 0 40 0 Wet salted Australian, 49/59 mh. 0 7h 0-1 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, SISAL (per ton)—<African, spot {os {£ s Queensland f 04 
First hand 142 0 142 0 —No. 1 delivered 34 44 «0 Car J’'burg Ord. 0 7} V 1 
CHEESE (per cwt WOOL (per Ib.) d d Dey Capes, 18/20 Ib. . 0 8 08 
Home Produced 99 2 99 2 Lincoln wethers, washed 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides oi 04a 
Imported 99 2 99 2 Selected blackface, greasy 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer f , +. 0 
COCOA (per cwt Australian scrd. fleece 70's 37 37 : \ i ’ 
Accra, g.f. 45 0 45 0 Cape scrd. average snow white 29% 293 LEATHER (per Ib ) 19 
Grenada fine 81 0 81 0 N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 » 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib 4 7 4 
COFFEE (per cwt Tops \ 4 3 : 
Santos, supr. c. & f Nom Nom 64's warp . 45 45 Shoulders ‘1 . : 2 4 
— fi90 0 190 0 56's carded 3Q 39 oa ae. 2 
Costa Ricz 1edium to good 90 S super Cal 3 0 
sta Rica, me 12 000 0 200 O 48’s average carded 3] 31 i ia J 1 : : 
E@GS (per 120)—English 15 0 15 0 44's prepared 293 293 L L ¢ + 
LARD (per cwt Imported 64 0 64 0 Dessinw Biden = &. - 
POTATOES (per cwt.) MINERALS . \ J . 
sf 50 5 0 COAL (per tor s. d s. d. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
English ‘ . . ; ’ I * 110 
is } ‘ 68 Welsh. best Admiralty 36 9 36 9 Motor Spirit, England & Wales 11 A 
SUGAR (per cwt. eer Pee \ = 0 37 0 (b) Kerosene Burning Oil 0 .y 1 N 
Centrifugals, 96, prpt. shipm : = Teme JS 30 7% 30 ; Vaporising Oil l l 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont eee ; Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne \ 31 7 31 7} (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ReFinep Lonpon IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— on road tank waeeces 1 7 l 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 O Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domesti Bars, Middlesbrough 312 6 312 6 Wales : 
consumption 21 7 21 7 Steel, rails, heavy 290 6 290 6 Furnace ) 104 ) Mh 
West India Crystallised f 47 6 47 6 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20 ; 29 9 29 9 Diesel 0 11} ° li 
oe . 50 10 50 10 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— pe ) \ericat (2s +3 
TOBAGCO (per Ib.)— : . . Copper (c)—Electrolytic : 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton American 1 33 0 33 
om stemmed and unstemmeds = * 0 10 Tin—Standard cash ... . 275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) | RUBBER (per Ib.) ‘ 
nee Cienaaed and on { ; 0 ; 0 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash 25/0/0 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 lf 1h 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 2 1 2 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot 25/15/0 25/15/0 ; ai 09/1010 
stemmed 3 2 5 2 Aluminium, ingots and bars 110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 200/0/0 202/10 
eoTTO a 1 Nickel, home delivery { 195 0 0 198 0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0,0 25/59 
TTON (per ib.) d d, nhs L ; 
Raw, Mid-American eh 8 -90 8 -90 Antimony, English, 99% ; 120/0/0 120/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 0 
: ; : 5§ 11-5 Tolfre . 2/15/0 2/15/0 Linseed, raw...... 46/10/0 46/10 
» Giza, F.G.F. . 11-55 1-5 Wolfram, Empire . per unit 5/0 B/0NC 49/510 48/510 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams 18 -74 18 -74 0 0/0 Rape, crude ee 48/5/( 146 
42's Cop Weft 18 -52 18 -52 Platinum, refined - +. per OZ. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 39) 106 
60’s Twist (Egyptian 26 -50 26 -50 Quicksilver per 76 Ib S8/20/0  68/10/0 Coconut, crude... .. wae Sl 50 
Cloth, per 100 yards s. d s. d, 69/15/0 69/15/0 Palm ...... 20/15/0 29/1 ; 
31 in. Printer, 64 64, s, d. s. d. Oil Cakes, L inseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/15/0 11/2 
36's & 42's 35 0 35 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) . 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— me 25/00 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER (per ounce) Bombay rate 25 0 ; 2/51 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 47 4 47 4 GD svc cccsccccvccseeseces 1 11} 1 ll} CROMER Sa concccececes 22/5/0 


‘3 + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited ls. 6d. 
Inc 


luding import duty and delivery charges. (¢) Average for weeks ended Sept. 19 and Sept. 26. 


on return. 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. ‘s. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered wor 


(c) 


Price is at buyer's premises. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY RESULTS (September 16 to September 30, 1942) 
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| 
| Net | Available 
ompan) Year | Total Deprec ~ Profit ; for ne — ee eae | _ — 
Ended | Profit tion, etc. | = —— Pref. Ord. Rate | 10 Free . | Total ‘mes. | Om 
| : Div. Div. ate | Reserves ee Profit Profit Div. 
i ad i a } Sa E | Forward | | 
_—_ | | I| 
£ | £ £ £ £ 1 % f % 
Breweries, &c. ? ‘ | . £ | ‘ " 
Backus & Johnston’s Brewery June 30 19,446 | 8,319 | 15,573 7,700 7 619 |} 18,829 8,255 | 7 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distilleries . . July 31 | 12,330 | 7,832 25,951 750 6,000 | 40 1,082 || 10,506 | 7,756 | 40 
Coal, Iron and Steel | | 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries. . . June 30 Dr. 44 | 25,000 | Dr.21,064 | Dr.9,893 || 10,120 | ia ... |Dr.25,000| — 6,184 | 77,152 33,710 2¢ 
Lochgelly Iron & Coal ... + May 31 | 79,617 | ia | 30,284 52,193 | 4,798 | 18,474 10 5,000 | + 2,012 | 121,857 28,833 10 
| | 
Manvers Main Collieries . : June 30 | 58,573 40,375 51,556 82,654 | 11,000 40,000 || 5 eee + 556 183,326 | 67,11S | 7 
Neepsend Steel & Tool.........+0.. Mar. 31 136,202 eee 98,594 111,564 || 1,557 76,462 50 20,000 | + 575 |} 149,083 ; 101,703 50 
New Monckton Collieries . rateweae June 30 | 17,941 | 13,769 25,389 2,550 5,950 3 5,000 | + 269 || 39,814 18,013 | 5 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons . . | Mar. 31 | 322,303 | ans |} $01,184 525,498 84,880 207,380 5 aad | + 8,924 || 252,795 | 235,559 
Sheepbridge Coal & Iron...... . | June 30 207,532 | 38,051 120,928 236,109 13,389 104,400 8t | mie |} + 3,139 || 225,049 137,236 | 
Staveley Coal & Iron ......... ; June 30 | 949,744 220,622 271,635 405,514 | ons 220,048 641 50,000 | + 1,587 || 997,304 | 294,429 64t 
ee Oo on. os - | June 30} 134,477 as | 48,659 65,617 i 15,734 | 9,833 | 50 | 20,000 |} + 3,092 || 108,739 35,963 | 50 
inancial, Land, &c. | | | I 
Aboukir Co. ......-. $000.8 | Mar. 31 | 49,279 15,476 21,255 cin 11 250 | 33t} 2,226 || 27,329 7,526 2at 
Australian Estates Co......... | Dec. 31 275,591 | 39,492 58,276 25,000 15,000 | 2% | 508 || 315487 | 53,194 
Ideal Building & Land........ . | Dec. 31 88,481 28,836 34,358 l 27,500 ie Rane e a + 1,336 |! 23,735 | Dr. 8,050 | Nil 
Industrial Finance & Investment June 30 | 139,757 78,491 | 108,366 || 32,500 | 25,000 | + 20,991 |} 132,510} 96,125! Nil 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | \| | | 
Blackburn EE ss 5h5 60s w 68 | Mar. 31 231,401 | 71,901 | 83,272 || 8,633 | 40,840 | 10 25,000 | — 2,572 || 214,469 79,969 10 
Folland Aircraft ....... a June 30 | 47,810 | = 16,603 34,733 | ove 7,500 | 5 | 20,000 | — 10,897 || 28,410 11,021 5 
Tilling-Stevens — - | Mar. 31 45,777 21,482 | 19,643 | 70,342 | 16,692 7h at + 2,951 || 76,254 32,319 7 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Dec. 31 | 6,222,175 | 625,000 | 2,667,315 | 3,768,666 ||1,071,234 | 1,510,313 | 7} | + 85,768 || 5,826,191 | 2,216,909 | 5 
Attock Oil Co. Dec. 31 | 795,770 | 200,000 | 182,656 | 297,015 | | 180,000} 10 | ... | + 2,656 || 772,566) 105,151 | 10 
Lobitos Oilfields ss Dec. 31} 262,113 we =| :133,771 | 413,255 |] 100,000 | 10 | 25,000| + 8,771 || 308,791 | 209,655 | 10 
u er } | | | | | 
Batu Caves. Dec. 31 37,018 5,392 5,630 11,962 | “" Pas | + 5,630 || 42,009 | 10,922 6 
Batu Tiga (Selangor) Dec. 31 | 38,685 sae 27,646 | 39,531 | 12,125| 5 | 4+ 15,521 || 64,432 | 27,603 | 113 
British Borneo Para April 30 | 6,019 143 2,140 2,992 } a | + 2,140 || 7,410 2,378 5 
Bukit Mertajam | Mar. 31 72,697 | 0 11,160 45,600 || | + 11,160 || 127,096 | 46,432 | 10 
Cicely . Mar. 31 | 22,922 | Dr. 3,323 7,449 | = 3,323 |} 42,950 | 12,873 | 10 
Consolidated Malay Dec. 31 | 26,014 | 9,776 | 13,964 } | + 9,776 || 32,431 | 11,533; 15 
Djember Dec. 31 | 23,710 Dr. 231 | 2,961 || }— 231) 21,132 | 14,853 8 
Dwa Plantations . Dec. 31 | 7,366 sts 1,139 | 4,590 | | + 1,139 |} 15,926 | 6,810 | Nil 
Gula-Kalumpong | Dec. 31] 99,335 | 5,500 28,359 | 65,183 || : | + 28,359 |} 113,797 54 961 7 
Hevea (Johore) June 30 8,317 ‘ 3,203 | 5,954 335 an } + 2,868 || 23,492 7,740 
Lawas (Sarawak) Dec. 31 26,315 11,747} 11,991 6,000 | + 5,747 || 42,302 | 17,209 7 
Lendu Dec. 31 | 12,114 | Dr. 147 | 1,741 || ye j- 147 | 14,999 | 7,410 5 
wn — (Johore Mar. 31 43,933 555 20,026 86,596 |} - + 20,026 | 79,491 | 22,139 6 
Pullangode Dec. 31 4,876 450 727 2,685 | 1,875 5 | — 1,148 | 2,907 | 2,407 5 
Sungei Bahru fines Mar. 31 | 14,691 333 | 2,732 || aes 333 23,129 5,894 6+ 
Shipping 
London-American Maritime Trading July 31 6,998 — | 6,708 | 8,158 | 1,527 4,319 10 ee 862 | 8,262 8,077 124 
npereue Shemebiaping June 30 46,260 5,000 | 39,376 43,636 | | 20,460 5 15,000 | 3,916 || 43,996 22,585 5 
ops an tores | | | 
Maynards Limited June 30 | 41,284 32,728 | 48,991 || 3,390 31,168 | 1,830 || _ 32,387 16,473 | 8 
Norvic Shoe Co + June 30 | 168,740 | 72,282 119,714 || 48,000 16,000 20 8,282 || 127,603 87,413 20 
ea | | i| | | 
Dooars . . cc. 3] 101,834 6,000 48,339 | 65,843 | 5,250 | 36,036 ll 6,000 | + 1,053 67,043 38,345 10 
Nedeetn Dec. 31 | 132,670 | 14,250 18,635 21,194 |} 7,453 8,100 6 ‘ + 3,082 || 86,711} 14,319 6 
Singlo . x ‘3 Dec. 31 96,093 : 30,952 49,842 || 6,825 24,192 | 12 | - 65 |} 58,288 | 28,819 ll 
s extiles | | H 
Courtaulds Limited .... | Dec. 31 | 4,227,507 | 1,271,048 | 1,594,055 || 200,000 | 900,000; 7] ..._ |+ 171,048 || 3,291,392 | 1,526,584 | 8 
Crosses & Winkworth Cons'dated Mills | Mar. 25 228,689 a 5,132¢} 386,337 || iia alee ... }Dr.25,000 | 30,132 || 328,094 300,463 | Nil 
Fulton (William) & Sons June 30 | 33,954 | —_ 8,000 8,197 | 12,023} . 2,150} 2,150) 5 | 4,000 103 || 35,072] _9,536| 5 
ee Batak, | June 30 | 40,782 | 13,176 26,434 | 57,944 || 3,300 17,250 | 10 5,000 | + 884 || 44,624)  34,114/| 10 
mnibus i | 
Para Electric ——w iectwsaeeans | Nov. 30 137,688 Dr. 27,061 |Dr. 35,012 — 27,061 || 120,938 |Dr. 42,787 | Nil 
s rusts | | 
Atlas Electric & General Mar. 31 | 157,932 | 118,677 | 266,071 || 110,906 | he ane + 7,771 || 173,568 | 133,949 | Nil 
Continental & Industrial .. . . | May 31} 124,664 35,951 | 142,954 29,104 | 7,938 | 1} ... | — 1,091 |} 128,743} 38,071 lt 
Second eet se |} July 31} 213,466 78,510 92,822 18,752 43,750 21 15,000 | + 1,008 || 213,466 | 92,515 21 
Other Companies | \ } 
Aspro Limited seeeeees June 30 | 269,245 | 5,458 101,775 | 120,092 13,750 62,500 25 25,000 | + 525 | 285,121 139,632 | 25 
carer Combustion. .... | April 30 | 35,796 1,074 | 17,709 | 21,258 || 6,000 | 7,500 | 10 | 4,000 | + 209 || 36,106 | 14,833 | 10 
Senge (J.) & Sons | June 30 | 133,062 | cts | 13,346 | 24,666 2.690 11,700 | 20 Net — 1,044 |} 149,258 | 14,504 | 20 
— Homophone ........... | Mar. 31} _ 13,005 | } 15,542 27,373 || 4,056 9,967} (4) | _.. + 1,529 10,839 | 6,723 | Nil 
Fodens Limited ....... May 31] 138,676| ... | 26,957 79,564 a 12,296 | 8 | 20,000} — 5,339 83,106 | 25,567 | 7% 
—— Portland Cement. . | June 30 139,250 | 25,000 | 30,755 | 75,646 10,500 18,750} 15 | ms | + 1,505 119,616 | 33,084 | 15 
Linotype & Machinery . | June 30 | 144,043 .. | 123,344] 168,608 |) 114,000r) __... Fanta + 9,344 || 122,890} 101,813 | Nil 
— Express Newspaper | June 30 247,882 70,198 | 175,434 | 276,696 105,000 61,200 | 5 | on | + 9,234 || 246,876 | 174,578 | 5 
’ sa Canning Co Sala aaa | May 31 | 94,200 | ane 52,052 102,699 2,500 21,250 | 10 15,000 | + 13,302 || 157,007 49,416 | 10 
op _— seeeees | Mar, 31} 109,116 7,764 32,852 | 130,219 7,500 | 23,150 | 25 i + 2,202 |} 111,054; 46,440) 25 
7 rothers & Co Dec. 31 601,591 wae 265,635 | 297,547 153,000 | 25,000 10 + 87,635 || 429,799 | 263,457 30 
Qualcast Limited June 30 159,787 26,900 | 56,375 | 2,778 | 23,335; 30 | 1+ 787 99,587 | 34,807 3 
Tetele (£000’s) No. of Cos. | 
Sept. 15 to Sept. 30, 1942 63 | 18,384 1,338 6,950 | 10,987 2,168 | 3,980 260} + 542|| 17,175 | 7,987 |. 
Nine Month's Total to Sept. 30, 1942 1,433 | 298,054 | 29,089 | 133,314 | 219,763 || 90,572 | 81,810| ... | 15,349 | + 5,583 || 297,933 | 139,842 
ot ele 6 | 87,333! 6,973 | 42,960| 74,004 |) 8,755| 28,931| ... | 4915|+ 1,059|| 91,953 | 47,479 
Thin, Vuarter, 1942 527 105,662 8,641 | 51,010 | —-81,599 12,411 30,076 4,991 | 8,532 || 104,736 | 53,091 
Wd Quarter, 1942 480 105,059 13,475 | 39,344 63,560 9,406 | 23,503 5,443 | + 992 101,944 39,272 
ck (a) ls. 11-896d. per 5s, share + Free of Income Tax. 
Exclude 225,000 provision for Excess Profits Tax for three years to March 25, 1942 Iwo Years Preference Dividend to April 11, 1922. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sept Sept Sept. Sept. Sept Sept. 
22 29, 22, 29, 22, 29 
GRAINS 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Wheat \per b om N) Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per |b Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—con/ Cents Cents 
al, nicago 79 97 
oo a a 1278 1273 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. t ' Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot , 
Maize, Cl ie. . 4 N.Y I 
maize, ucago, Sept 83 8&3 Coffee, ., cash ” 
_: hicago, Sept 4st ‘at Rio, N. 7 98 98 we » Jan.-Mar. .. t 
Bet nee Sept 703 708 Santos, No. 4 13% 138 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
ey, Winnipeg, Oct 608 603 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 19 -49 19 -57 SPE tise seaesnened ; 3-74 3-74t 
METALS (per Ib.) , Am. mid., Oct. 18 -03 17-91 : ac ; ® 
Copper, Connecticut 12-00 12-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept.. 13°55 13 ‘60 Sugar, N.Y -» 6 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
= N.Y , Straits, spot 52 -00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, Sept. .... 12:90 12-90 Cuba, Mar. ........-0.see. , t t 
Speltee. - ” a 6-50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
» East St. Louis, spot 8-25 8:25 | barrel. ana 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 234-4 235 -O 
+ Trading suspended. { Nominal. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches- and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches &30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
Paid-up Capital £6,328,125 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits, 1942 £3,971,190 


%& Branches and Agencies 


at over 220 points in 
New Zealand and at 
Melbourne, Victoria ; 
New South 
Suva, Fiji; 


Sydney, 
Wales ; 


Apia, Samoa. 


£10,299,315 


Aggregate Assets at 
31st March, 1942 £59,317,186 


Lm eh a a cele 


— ee - 3 
yw issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 

% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


London Office: |, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 


Se 


You can purchase 


Bi Savings Bends 
aby Kayments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 


NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held on 24th 
September, 1942, the undermentioned dividend was declared : — 


Interim Dividend on account of the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1942, of 9d. per share (or 7} per cent. actual), less Income 
Tax at $s. 114d. in the £, payable on the 30th October, 1942, 
to the shareholders on the books of the Company at the close 
of business on the 24th September, 1942. 

By Order of the Board, 
C. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 

85 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


24th September, 1942. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLremenrs Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEewspAPER, LtD. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of membe 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 

No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) ce 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP - = $20,000,000 


(STERLING - - -~ £6,50 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $14 0:000 050 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse 


E.C.3, 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA a4yp 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 
Full particulars may be had on application 


OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 





Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€sTO. 1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 


18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 


Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 








TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
THE ECONOMIST 
ities «+ kee 
6 Months - - - | 10 0 


Cheques to be madepayable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
BRETTENHAM ‘HOUSE, 
LANCASTER !PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 


SS 


——e 


Saturday, October 3, 1942 
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